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F OUR thousand years ago the method of finishing 
wood was very crude. In many cases the wood 


was finished in more senses than one 
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‘Te DAY the beauty of the finest cabinet woods is 
enhanced by the application of Egyptian Wood 
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American Electro-Platers’ Society Convention 


Twelfth Annual Convention, Held in Milwaukee, Wis., June 30-July 3, 1924 
Written for The Metal Industry by L. WEGNER, Milwaukee, Wis. 


(he foyer of the Hotel Pfister on Sunday evening, John C. Niven, City Attorney of Milwaukee, who deliy 
e 29th, gradually assumed an air of “camaraderie” as ered the address of welcome for the City to the Society ; 
the early arrivals to the Twelfth Annual Convention of a most humorous and delig4tful address that immediat 
\merican Electro-Platers’ Society gathered to renew won the heart of every man present. 
friendships and acquaintances. The reception and en- The delegates were then welcomed on behalf of the 
tainment committees of the Milwaukee Branch were Milwaukee Association of Commerce by Senator Oscat 
pt busy greeting and attending to the registration ofeach Morris. [riefly, the keynote of his address was “Ci 
egate upon his arrival so as to avoid unnecessary de- operation.’ Probably the biggest watch-word in the busi 
y in starting the big convention on its way. No pains ness of the electro-plating industry, and for that matter 
spared to make the headquarters comfortable and any other business, he said. 
mvenient for the ladies, many of whom accompanied the President Goodsell at this point made the formal an 























F. J. HANLON HORACE H. SMITH E. J. MUSICK 


President First Vice-President Secretary-Treasurer 


clegates, on the promise made iti a previous announce- nouncement that on account of the accident to Mrs. John 
ent of the program that an exceptionally enjoyable time _ I. Sterling, Supreme President John E. Sterling was un 
would be theirs during their brief visit to the “City Beau- able to attend the Convention. Deviating somewhat from 
ful,” as Milwaukee is oftimes called. the regular routine of business, a motion was made and 
OPENING SESSION AND GREETINGS unanimously carried by a rising vote, to send a telegram 
(he convention was called to order at 2 o’clock on the of sympathy to President John FE. Sterling for the mis 
fternoon of June 30 by Ray Goodsell, president of the fortune that had befallen his family. 
Milwaukee Branch, who extended the visiting delegates First vice-president, F.. J. Musick, then responded for 
‘most hearty and cordial welcome. He then introduced the Society with a few well-chosen words and voiced the 
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sentiment of the American Electro-Platers’ Society to the 
members of the Milwaukee Branch of their sincere 
thanks for the kind welcome that was accorded them. 
Chas. H. Proctor, founder and first Supreme President 
of the Society, read his speech on the Future Possibilities 
of the American Electro-P laters’ Society and gave this 
definition of a rather technical and scientific line of work. of cleaning off wheels, but that automatic tur 
\Ir. Proctor held that electro-plating was an art, not a the necessity of lathe truing and turning dow 
trade, and that it was an art based on chemistry and H. G. Kittredge gave a most interesting 
science. Electro “Manufacture of Varnish and Enamels and 
platers are constantly of Application,” beginning with the discover 
dealing with deadly of the word “Varnish” from the Latin versj 
poisons, he said, and on through history to its present term. He al 
in days gone by they some detail as to the different oils used. thei; 
were “finished” at the method of obtaining them, and on through ¢ 
age of fifty Now, departments of manufacture until a “Varnis! 
through improvement completed and a finished product. As an auy 
in working conditions, talk on “Varnish” he added a short synopsis 
many men are engaged ufacture of lacquer and lacquer enamels, at th: 
in the business long exhibiting samples of the many different finis! 


after the age of 950. with lacquers, enamels and varnish. 
Mr. Proctor looks 
to the day when there ; sag ; 
will be an Institute of After a brief session on ‘Tuesday morning, | 
. : } tion adjourned from business and de ‘d its 
lectro-Plating where J = J usiness and levoted 
cientific research will to the entertainment that the Milwaukee Bran 
_ 4 « . - - . . . . * 
ne enpried on The vided; the scene of festivities being the fan 
Cancitineniaaie Barents ment resort, Waukesh Beach. On arriving 
i ‘ . . ; 
of Santdaailin lin adie’ were entertained at luncheon. It was a din 
folie cinacly the F.C. MESLE in the Fountain Dining Room, of choice qua 


the practical methods applied to these pro, 
He spoke with great emphasis on the necess 
the use of polishing wheels on automatic 
maintained that the success of automatic jx 
vreatly upon the proper use of the wheels a: 
turning down. He did not believe in the ordi; 
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scientific advancement Editor, The Monthly Review dant in quantity. Immediately afterward comp 
made by the Society. tickets were provided to the ball game, and wl 
Walter J. Allen, in delivering his final address as Past # league game, it turned out to be the kind th 
Supreme President, brought out one or two points that ‘ play, and to this day love to see played. ; 
he believed were necessary for the betterment of the So- Once again “West met “East” on the di 
ciety as a whole. the most essential of which was the how the old ball was punished when they co! 
need of registration of members of the Society, classified started out like a nice, orthodox baseball gan 
according to the ability and the work best suited to the pitchers just couldn't get those big benders to 
individual for the benefit of the prospective employer and where the law says they should so they t 
the individual himself. As retiring Past President, he ex- might just as well toss ‘em in on a straight lin 
pressed his appreciation for the very pleasant association he “West,” captained by Rudy Hazucha, 
during his official connection with the Society and hoped ~ Vantage o! groved balls, leaned on to them 
that the Society would continue to improve under the able "OUT Tuns, enough to win the el I he 
leadership of its new president-to-be. vot more than is considered sufficient for a 
Following the addresses, the convention took up its reg- Sune 9—but this was a very unusual kind 0 
ular «chedule of business and the nine markers didn’t mean more to tli 
than Bryan dees to the balloters at the Democrat 
Last but not least about ten or twelve hor 
C. Van Derau, first scheduled speaker to discuss tech- scored. No official count was kept. Tom Trumlx 
nical problems, spoke on “Progressive Production Meth- tain of the losers managed to fringe his dark c! 
ods as Applied to Finishing Departments,” and followed a very faint silver lining when he tanned Hazu 
by the exhibition of sample charts of his work, discussing The programme was followed thereafter, a 
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THE ME 
euests arriving at the Hotel Pfister 
vening. 
ition met again a little later in the evening 
the question “Do Pure Zinc Anodes Pay ?” 
wey explained his emphatic “Yes!’’ on the 

‘ully kept cost data which confirmed conclu- 
theory alone. He said that one large manu 
mpany had found that by using zine anodes ot 
high degree of purity, it had been able 1 
ing in zine cost of 33 per cent over the 
nodes of ordinary purity were used 
e¢ Resistance by the Fall of Potential Meth- 
iscussed by F. Horvath. He gave the method 
resistance in plating solutions by showing 
fieures that could be used or standardized by 
the practical man to calculate the electrical cur 
erating solutions. This paper was considered 
of the many papers the Society has had that 
real progress in the new problems that are 
solved by members through discussions at their 
meetings, and Mr. Horvath is to be complimented 
itience in the study of this subject. 

Foreman Plater,” by Pat Sheehan, was a mes- 
e2 to the advancement of the education of 
tices; an appeal to the members, manufacturers and 
nment officials to assist in the ygreater assimilation 
‘ knowledge by all young men who enter the electro- 
lating business, and an appeal by Mr. Sheehan personally 
Society as a whole to endeavor to raise the standard 
. profession by these regulations. It was highly ap- 

ted by the attending delegates. 

[he Finishing of Statuary Bronze on Steel’ was an- 
very interesting topic, discussed by A. Rickson. It 
riven much consideration and very thoroughly 

sed by all the members who will give Mr. Rickson’s 
id a thorough trial in the very near future. 


Zinc 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 2ND 


\ednesday morning was devoted to the visiting of 
ifacturing plants throughout the city, and in sight-see- 

\mong those plants visited were the Badger Manu- 
facturing Corporation, Clum Manufacturing Company, 
ico Manfacturing Company, Milwaukee Brass Man- 


cturing Company, Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing 
mpany, and the S. K. Williams Company. In the af- 
moon and evening sessions, technical addresses were 
ile and discussed, of which the Report of the Work 
the Bureau of Standards, by Dr. Wm. Blum was out- 
|, while B. F. Lewis spoke on the use of a “Distribu- 

Box for Better Plating.” “Brass Plating of Anti- 
nal Lead” by José San Pedro, “Co-operation a Factor 
| Production,” by Walter J. Allen, “Uniform Nickel De- 
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posits,’ by E. W. Heil, “A comparison of ( 
in Cyanide Solution,” by Waltet 
in Nickel Solutions” by F 


\n des 
Fraine, and *\lagnesium 
Menninges, concluded the pro- 


Dpetr 


eram interesting and informative papers disc | 


Uuss¢ 
THURSDAY, 


interest on the last day of the Convention centered 
the Convention City for 1925 \ll 
the Montreal candidate had been 
hard at work presenting its claims to act as host next year, 
as a result of which 
ry vreeted with app! remainder 
of the morning was devoted to the final business 

and the ofticers as foll ink “A 
! Supreme President; Horace H 

Newark, N. J., Supreme First Vice-President: 
Stenernagel, Milwaukee, Wis., Supreme Second 
President; E. J. Musick, St. Louis, Supreme 
lreasurer, and I*. C. Mesle, Sherril, N. Y., Editor 
VMonthly Review. 


the s« lection ot 
during the Convention 
\lontreal was selected and her vic 
rounds ol 
session 
election of flan 
Smith, 
RKobert 
Vice 
secretary 


ot the 


on, Chicago, 


the nigh the Convention 
banquet, entertainment and dance 
ot the Hotel Ptister in the evening Nearly 300 
seated. In appreciation of how well the Milwaukee 
Branch entertained the delegates, their wives and friends, 


the following resolution was passed 


pomt ol reached in thi 


held in the Fern 


Was 
" 

Room 
were 


“Kesolved, that, in grateful appreciation of the many 
extended by members of the Milwaukee 
Branch, Ray Goodsell, and iis associates, and Mrs. A. FE 
Kienth, chairman of the Ladies Auxiliary, the delegates 
of this hereby their sincere thanks 
and give them the assurance that the pleasant memories 
of this auspicious occasion will linger long in the minds 
of those who were its guests. 

Edward J. Musick officiated as President in the ab 
ence of John E, Sterling, and Chas. Hl. Proctor conducted 
the installation and introduction of the newly clected o 
heers. ‘Lhe educational were 
E. S. Woodmansee. 

Due to the imabilitv of the judges to come to a decision, 
prizes were not awarded for the best papers read at the 
convention as had been planned. 


courtesies 


Convention express 


sessions 


presided Ovel by 


Usetul and appropriate souvenirs were donated by the 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Company and Anderson 
Chemical Company, while bouquets of roses were pre 
sented to the ladies with the compliments of Hanson & 
Van Winkle Company. 

The Convention was a great success. The ladies, 
enjoyed their visit, about 70 attending the Convention 
(On Monday afternoon a shopping’ tour to the principal 
stores was conducted under the direction of Mrs. A. E. 


too, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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KNienth of the Ladies Auxiliary to the Milwaukee Branch. 
Because of the rain, however, a part of the trip was post- 
poned and a theatre party at the Majestic in the after- 
noon, and another in the evening at the Wisconsin Thea- 
tre, concluded the program for the day. 

Wednesday and Thursday morning they were escorted 
about town in buses, visiting industrial plants and sight- 
seeing. The banquet and ball on Thursday evening 
spelled “finis” to one of the best Conventions ever held 
by the A. E. S 

EXHIBITORS 

\pothecaries Hall Company, Waterbury, Conn.—An- 
odes 

elke Manufacturing Company, Chicago, Ill.—Racks, 
filters, ete, 

Bias buff & Wheel Company, New York—Full line of 
buffs. 

Crown Rheostat & Supply Company, Chicago, [Ill.— 
Full iine of electro-platers’ equipment and supplies. 

Divine Brothers, Utica, N. Y.—Polishing wheels. 

Egyptian Lacquer Manufacturing Company, 
York——-Samples of lacquers. 


New 
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Goethel Company, Alfred C., Milwauk: 
collecting systems. 

Hanson & Van Winkle Company, N, 
Full line of supplies used in plating and | 

Lasalco, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.—Fulli lin 
polishers’ equipment and supplies. 

Maas & Waldstein Company, New York 
duced by use of its lacquers and enamels 

Matchless Metal Polish Company, Glen | 
Complete line of compositions. 

Meaker Galvanizing Company, Chicago 
speed plating machine. 

Munning & Company, A. P., New Yorl 
electro-platers’ equipment and supplies. 

Oakley Chemical Company, New York— 

Rhodes & Company, James H., Chica; 
wheels ; buffs; pumice stone, light and hea 
powdered. 

Stevens, Inc., Frederic B., Detroit, Mich 
platers’ supplies, polishing lathe, compositi 

Stutz, Manufacturing Company, Geo. A.., ( 
Full line of platers’ and polishers’ supplies 


Control of Gold and Silver Deposited by Weight 


The Regulation of the Amount of Metal Deposited Upon Each Piece of Work in the Tank 
By JOSEPH A. HALL, 


Supervisor of the Plating Department of the ¢ 


What is meant by “individual control” is the regulation 
of the amount of silver deposited on each cathode or piece 
of work being plated. We know that one ampere hour 


will deposit about 2.5 dwt. of silver or one ampere will 


deposit one grain per minute. Now suppose we had six 
instruments to plate, each one to have a deposit of 50 
dwts.; the six to be plated in the same tank. It would be 
impossible to plate the six in the same tank at the same 
time, and have 50 dwts. of silver on each individual in- 
strument without having individual control of each in- 
strument in the tank, for the following reasons: 

When the first instrument is put into the tank the cur- 
rent applied, let us say, is 8 amperes. It takes 3 minutes 
to clean and strike the second instrument, so we have 3 
minutes’ deposit on No. 1 instrument at 8 amperes, or a 
deposit of 1 dwt. Now if we have six instruments to 
plate in the tank and it takes 3 minutes to clean one, that 
would be a total of 15 minutes that the first instrument 
has been plating, or 15 x 8 = 120 grains 5 dwts. when 
the last instrument is hung in. Suppose the Sangamo 
meter is set at 50 dwts. for each instrument being plated ; 
when the last instrument was hung in the tank for the 
total run of 300 dwts., at 48 amperes for 150 minutes, 
No. 1 instrument would have a deposit of 55 dwts., No. 2, 
54: No. 3, 53; No. 4, 52; No. 5, 51; No. 6, 50 dwts. 
That would be 15 dwts. excess on five of the instruments 
plated. 

Now suppose that when the first instrument was put 
into the tank the Sangamo meter was set for 50 dwts. 
each, or 300 dwts. for the six instruments to be plated ; 
the loss would not be 15 dwts, over on 5 instruments, but 
there would be three instruments short-weighted and 
three instruments over-weighted as follows: 

No. 1, 52.5; No. 2, 51.5; No. 3, 50.5; No. 4, 49.5; No. 
5, 48.5; No. 6, 47.5 dwts. So the difference between No. 
1 and No. 6 is 5 dwts., No. 6 being 2.5 short, while No. 1 
is 2.5 over. 

With the individual control there is no shortage or 
overage because each individual instrument being plated 
is connected to an individual Sangamo ampere recording 


>» G. Conn Band Instrument Co., Elkhart, Ind. 


meter and the minute the instrument or cat 
into the tank, the Sangamo meter is set for 
whatever the weight may be for the inst: 
plated. When the second instrument is put : 
to be plated, it is connected to No. 2 Sangan 
meter at 50 dwts. also, so that each instru 
plated is run independently of each other 
have six instruments to be plated, two ar 
deposit of 50 dwts., two 35 dwts., and tw 
Without the individual control it would be 
run six instruments of different weight in t! 
and know what deposit they received without 
weighing each instrument several times, a: 
would need to be cleaned again before being 
short-weighted. Even that would not renx 
that are over-weighted. 

The individual control for a six-cathode 
sists of switch board with: 

6 Sangamo meters to give dwts. deposited 

1 total recording meter giving dwts. deposit 
week or year. 

1 volt-meter. 

1 ampere-meter, double-reading, giving 
dwts. of silver deposited per hour, on eac! 
cathode. 

6 double-throw switch. 

1 rheostat controlling all meters. 

6 white lights to light when plating. 

6 red lights to flash when correct deposit | 
tained on any of the instruments being plated 
The individual control is the invention of T 
consulting chemical-engineer of Carnegie 
Technology, Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa 
ever installed was at the C. G. Conn Band 

Company, Elkhart, Ind., on April 21, 1924 
checked up by Mr. Turnock and the writer : 
be accurate and correct in every test to within 
on several runs of 90 minutes, with deposits 1 

50 to 100 dwts. on each cathode. 


This article will be continued on gold depos'ts —Ed. 








-Ed. 


-at High Temperatures. F. A. 
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Testing Materials Society Meeting 


A Rep 


rhe i wenty-seventh Annual Meeting of the American 
society for Testing Materials was held in Atlantic 
City, N. |., June 24-27, 1924. During the past year the 
hip grew from 3,240 to 3,481, a gain of 241 
membe The surplus of the Society rose from $33,- 
028.17 to $37,133.03. 

Officers elected were as follows: 

President: F. M. Farmer, Electrical Testing Labora- 
tories, New York. 

Vice-President: J. H. Gibboney, Norfolk & Western 
Railroad, Roanoke, Va. 

Executive Committee: William Campbell, Columbia 
University, New York; A. E. Jury, United States 
Rubber Company, New York; Anson Marston, lowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa; John A. Mathews, Cru- 
cible Steel Company of America, New York. 

\mong the papers read were the following: 


membe 


SYMPOSIUM ON CORROSION RESISTANT, HEAT RESISTANT 
AND ELECTRICAL RESISTANCE ALLOYS 


Introduction to Symposium, with Tabulation of 
Manufacturers’ Data on Composition and Properties 
of the Alloys. Jerome Strauss, Chairman. 

Presents a list in tabular form of commercial ma- 
terials manufactured in the United States coming 
within the scope of the Symposium, with the name of 
the manufacturer, the chemical and physical properties 
of the material, its principal applications, etc. The 
data presented have been submitted entirely by the 
various manufacturers. This comprehensive tabula- 
tion will be a guide to all engineers and users of these 
products in the selection of metals for specific uses. 

Corrosion-Resistant Alloys for Use in Mine Water. 
R. J]. Anderson and G. M. Enos. 

Reviews experiments made to assist mine operators 
and mine equipment builders in selection of materials 
best suited to their requirements. 

Principles Underlying the Successful Use of Metals 
Fahrenwald. 

Discusses the development of alloys for use at ele- 
vated temperatures, requirements demanded by va- 
rious operating conditions and an indication of those 
fields in which research is not likely to be productive. 

Deterioration of Metals in Hot Reducing Gases. J. 
S. Vanick, 

Presents results of studies of many metals in an ef- 
fort to find the most suitable materials for nitrogen 
fixation equipment. 

Some Electrical Properties of High-Resistance Al- 
loys. M. A. Hunter and A. Jones. 

Discusses characteristics of nickel, nickel-copper, 
nickel-chromium and nickel-chromium-iron alloys now 
widely used as resistors at various temperatures. 

Characteristics of Some Materials for Base-Metal 
Thermocouples. F. E. Bash. 

Discusses those properties of certain alloys that 
make them valuable as pyrometer elements for given 
temperature ranges and methods of application. 


SYMPOSIUM ON CORROSION RESISTANT, HEAT RESISTANT 


Report of Committee B-2: On Non-Ferrous Metals 
and Alloys. William Campbell, Chairman. 
Transmitting a report on effect of impurities in Bab-: 
bitt metals and a report on the status of commercial 


pipe specifications. Submitting specifications for 
“unt z 


metal condenser tubes, for brass condenser 


t of the Twenty-Seventh Annual Meeting, 


Held in Atlantic City, N. J., Jume 24-27, 1924 


tubes, manganese bronze castings, phosphor tin, phos- 
phor copper and silicon copper. Recommending re- 
visions of the specifications for Admiralty condenser 
tubes and for Lake and electrolytic copper. 

Types of Apparatus Used in Testing the Corrodi- 
bility of Metals. H.S. Rawdon, A, I. Krynitsky and 
\W. H. Finkeldey. 

Describes various types of appartus for carrying out 
simple immersion tests; repeated immersion tests; in- 
terrupted repeated immersion tests, in which the speci 
men is permitted to dry between two successive im- 
mersions; tests in which the specimen is exposed to a 
“mist” of the corrosive medium; and tests consisting 
of a combination of a series of exposures, the entire 
cycle simulating ordinary weather conditions. 

Report of Committee B-3: On Corrosion of Non- 
Ferrous Metals and Alloys. FE. C. Lathrop, Chairman 

Outlines methods which will be used for total im 
mersion, alternate immersion, spray, and accelerated 
electrolytic corrosion tests of nickel, zinc, lead, cop 
per, aluminum and Admiralty metal. The materials 
and solutions to be used are described. 

Report of Committee E-4: On Metallography. \\. 
H. Bassett, Chairman. 

Recommends for advancement to standard, methods 
for metallographic testing of iron and steel and of non 
ferrous metals and alloys, recommended practice for 
photography as applied to metallography and revised 
definitions of terms relating to metallography. Sub 
mitting a critical Bibliography of Etching Methods. 


METHODS OF TESTING AND NOMENCLATURE 


Report of Committee E-1: On Methods of Testing. 
J. A. Capp, Chairman, ' 

Recommending for advancement to standard, re 
vised methods of verification of testing machines. Sub 
mitting as tentative, methods of tension testing of 
metallic materials, revised definitions of terms relat 
ing to methods of testing, methods of Brinell hardness 
testing and compression testing of metals. Presenting a 
comparison of existing testing sieves and submitting a 
proposed Series of Sieves representing the work of the 
Sub-Committee on Classification of Material According 
to Size. 

Physical Tests of Thin-Gage Metals and Light Al- 
loys. H. A. Anderson. 

Discusses the requirements of thin-gage materials 
in communication engineering. Discusses the appara 
tus used in testing, such as precision micrometers, ex 
tensometers and testing machines and self-aligning 
jaws to avoid tearing the material. Gives test re 
suits on duralumin and magnesium alloy. 


MAGNETIC ANALYSIS AND FATIGUE OF METALS 


Notes on Some Endurance Tests of Metals. H.W. 
Gillett and E. L. Mack. 

Presents the results of over three years’ work in the 
endurance testing of alloy steels and non-ferrous 
metals by the U. S. Bureau of Mines. The metals have 
been studied by means of static and impact tests with 
both single and repeated application of stress. En- 
durance test data are given on 140 different heat treat- 
ments or conditions of 45 steels and on 10 lots of brass 
and copper. The injurious effect of inclusions is em- 
phasized and the effect of various factors upon the en- 
durance strength of metals is pointed out. 
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A List of Alloys 


Reprinted from the Booklet Published by the American Society Testing Materials 


By WILLIAM CAMPBELL? 


MAN- MAG- 
M COPPER ZINC GANESE NESIUM NICKEL IRON SILICON 
CU ZN MN MG NI FI | 


7 eral ° 

Sheet 0. 
0. 
waz 


Sheet 

She et 

Cast 

oo eer 
Aero Metal: 

Sheet 

Sheet 

Cast 
Alumunite Cast 
Aluminum Silver 
Bell Metal 
Bourbonnes 
Bersch Bearing 


8 0.90 
12 0.98 


SI > DN Ww 


NI DO DO 


Duralumin 


Duralumin 
Durand’s 


Die Casting 


Die Casting 

Fletcher and Emperer 
Bearing 

Fletcher's 


Hard Aluminum 


Huron: 
Castings 


Rolled A 
Rolled B 
Rolled D 
Ingots: 
‘fasting 
‘asting 
‘asting 2 
‘asting 
Casting 3 
Casting 3 
Casting < 
Casting < 
Rolling 3.5 
Rolling 5.5 
Rolling 8.: 
I\rupp (Grosmann) 
Bearing 
Pb, 0.33; Sn 
Lynite: 
146 
122 
109 
Crank Case 
Body Alloy ai ee ier Sans 
Piston : : Hale's ‘VR 
Piston » ; irra” Be 
Mach’s al. REFS wae ee 


*This booklet can be obtained from Tue Metat Inpustry for $1. Parts 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 appeared in our issues of March, A 
September, December, 1923, and June, 1924. ‘ : ‘ . . 
tProfessor of Metallurgy, School of Mines, Columbia University, New York. 
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Linney : 


rging, hard ... 
\fcAdamite 
McAdams, W. A... 
McAdams, W. A... 
McAdams, W. A... 
McAdams, W. A 
\ 

\ 

\ 


McAdams, W. . 
McAdams, W. A... 
McAdams, W. A... 
McLure 
Metalline 
Meteorite 
Mock: Silver 
Murman’s 
Murman’s 
Navy 
Partinium 


“see ewer 
“eee ee ee 
eeceoerereeeeee 


Partinium 
yo ny 6 
yg. ek eae 
Platinum Substitute 
Romanium 


RE hoot oan tus « 
Rosenhain and 
\rchutt Forging. 
Sibley Alloy 
Susini . 
Susini 


EE ae sn as 
i eee 
Tiers Argent 
VeRUIIE stats oho. onis 
Wolframium 
Wolframium 


| eee 

MARIS. dines bcos 

AOE Bee xe pe ss 
Cimaliattiy ti. kos 
Zin MMM tess. 
Zimalium ........ 
Zimalivgn a F sis ass 
Capi ntdds ahs Saha 
Cisiumy peewee sos 
7} n 











AL. 
Bal. 
Bal. 
Bal. 
85.00 
95. 
Bal. 
Bal. 
Bal. 
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Molding Machine Practice 


Range of Application, Difficulties, and Solution of Difficulties. Various Methods of Pattern. 


nting 


and the Use of Pattern Plates—Part 2* 


Written for The Metal Industry by R. R. CLARKE, Foundryman 


rHE PATTERN-MOUNTED PLATE AND ITS VARIOUS METHODS 


he pattern mounted plate is an evolution of the old 
style gated-up pattern still widely used in hand molding. 
The advantage of the plate over the gate is that it dis- 
penses with mold-parting, hand-rapping and hand-draw- 
ing besides keeping its shape infinitely better than the 
gated pattern. The simplest form of the plate is the 
flat-back pattern attached along with its gates to a per- 
fectly level plate. In the flat-back mold, no matching of 
patterns occurs and it is simply a matter of convenient 
placement of the pattern on the plate. A marker on the 
opposite side of the plate will readily indicate the position 
of the sprue. In working flat-back pattern plates the 
molds can be either made complete before setting on the 
floor, or a row of drags set down and afterward covered 
with copes. The former method is the speedier because 
of reducing to just one half the number of trips the 
operator makes in placing the molds on the floor. In 
using the squeezer machine, the work can be further 
speeded up by squeezing both the cope and the drag at 
the same time—a very common practice." By resorting 
to dry cores, many patterns whose parting lines extend 
below the flask level of the drag, can be readily made flat- 
back patterns and so mounted. An ordinary half-bushing 
will illustrate. The same principle is frequently employed 
in mounting split.patterns whose parting lines at points 
descend the flask edge level. The cylinder for an electric 
controller furnishes an example. 











FIG. 1 
rYPES OF 


FIG. 2 
PLATES USED IN MACHINE MOLDING 
In mounting patterns whose parts occur in two or more 
parts of the mold, two primary methods are in vogue, 
namely, the measurement method and the mold method. 
Chese might be referred to respectively as the pattern shop 
method and the foundry method, indicating the nature 
of the process. The pattern shop method observes two 
distinct phases, one in which the cope and drag halves 
are mounted either on two separate plates or on opposite 
sides of the same plate, and the other where a single plate 
pattern mounted on the one side only is used to make 
both the cope and drag halves of the mold. Of these 
three types of plate, that having the pattern parts ac- 
curately mounted on opposite sides of the same plate and 
intending the mold to be rammed-up together is most 
free from any mismatching of the casting, arising from a 
binding pin or a shifting flask. In this type of plate only 


*Part 1 was published in our June Issue 


a single shift can occur, namely, looseness 

flask in closing the mold—the same as in ha: 

With the other type it is possible, though of 

probable, for a four-fold and even a five-fold 

shift to develop. In snap-flask machine m 

single plate double-mounted is used almost 

The single plate singly mounted and the separat 

drag plates similarily mounted, are used chiet 

nection with the pin-and-hole flask, the ord 

flask not being adapted to them. In machin 

two types of plates are in common use, those | 

flask placement pin-and-hole an integral part « 

(as in Fig. 1), and those having these placement 

holes, accounted for in the machine table, into 

pattern plate fits (as in Fig. 2). In the latte: 

pins are used in the plate to insure its central p 

the machine table. The materials used in th 

vary, some being boiler plate of varying thickness 

cold rolled aluminum plate, some cast alumi: 

brass or cast iron planed down, and some of woo 

the pattern plate is intended to be hand drawn, th 

and less cumbersome materials are naturally the bet 
Measurement mounting is primarily a patter 

proposition and cannot be exhaustively considered | 

A very brief outline will be given, however, as a possi 

guide to any foundryman not familiar with the process 

wishing to profit by it. Referring to Figures 1, 2, 3 a: 

—A and B represent the flask pin holes, B being 
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FIG. 3 Fit 
MEASUREMENT MOUNTING PATTERN PLA 


hole or a slot—the latter to guarantee against bi 
the flask pins. This same plate can be readil\ 
for snap flask molding by cutting out the triang! 
cated at A and attaching the snap flask guides 
2, C and D are the locating holes that engage t! 
the machine table to maintain the central posit 
plate. All plate mounting is simply a matter of « 
a placing of the pattern halves or parts in the san 
relative position on the plate so that when th 
closed the bounding lines of the imprints are 11 
and correct position. The following are amon; 
nary methods: 

1. To mount on opposite sides of the sa’ 
First. Fig. 6 shows the two halves of a s 
ing pattern, two patterns mounted on p! 
absolutely straight holes at points m, n, 
through the plate (Fig. 1). Place the pattern 















n holes, and drill straight holes through full 
ints O, R, S, T, holes being equi-distant with 
d N and P. Remove pins from patterns and 
‘halves to plate for placement with neat fitting pins 





ny hrough the pattern halves and plate. Secure 
s late with screws. Second. On both sides of 
lines A B and K K’ (Fig. 3) through pin-hole 

rs at right angles to each other. Equi-distant 

, § and K K’ draw X X’ and F F’ and V V’ on 

_ sides of plate. Lay half patterns on both sides of 
«) that edges L L’ and t t’ coincide with lines F F’ 

| X X’. Clamp patterns firmly and secure with screws. 
Repeat on lower half of plate to mount the other pattern. 
T>) mount patterns on one side of separate plates, the same 
ods prevail with the exception that holes M, O, N, 

P must be identically determined on each plate with 
ecpect to ines A Band K K. Another method is to clamp 
‘plates together, pins in holes, and proceed as in the 

9 single plate. 

e ? To mount patterns on one side of plate to make 
both cope and drag halves of the mold. In this case 
either a single pattern can be used, or an equal 

mber ‘of patterns on each side or each end of the 





FIG. 6 
BUSHING 


PATTERN 


NUT 


CAP SPLIT 
plate with respect to the center lines. When a single half- 
patterns is used, the top and bottom parts of the casting 
must be the same unless the points of difference can be 
either added to or removed from the pattern while mak- 
ing the one-half of the mold. To mount the single-half 
pattern draw line C D through the centers of the placement 

ols C D. Draw its perpendicular bisector line H I. 
Draw line S T in the absolute center of the half pattern. 
Draw its perpendicular bisector J J’. Place pattern on 
plate so that J J’ coincides with H [ and S T with C D. 
The pattern is then in the absolute center of the mold and 
will coincide at all bounding edges when the mold is closed. 
If the pattern is to be mounted sidewise instead of end- 
wise, reverse the coinciding lines—i.e. put J J’ to C D 
nd $ Tto H I. Incidentally J J’ can coincide with any 
line absolutely parallel to H I in endwise mounting if 
are is taken not to reverse the flask end for end in clos- 

g the mold; similarly S T with respect to H I in side- 
vise mounting, As to placing S T out of coincidence with 

D in endwise mounting or J J’ out of coincidence with 
D in sidewise mounting, it might be observed that it can 
be done by reversing the flask end for end in closing the 
mold, provided the casting is of such form as will permit 
the interchange. In the case of the bushing, it could not 
be done, for instance, if the end of the bushing contained 
i collar, unless the collar were a movable piece and were 
shifted to the opposite end in making the cope half of 
the mold. This practice of mounting out of coincidence 
vith the axis of the mold in rolling over is not a good 
one and frequently results in various mix-ups. 

5. To mount two or more half-patterns on the 
single plate. This requires an equal number of drag 
ind cope half-patterns, the drag halves being placed 
to the one side of C D or of H I and the cope 
halves on the other side, each drag half-pattern 
'eing placed absolutely equi-distant with its corresponding 
cope half-pattern to these central lines H I or 
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C D. When the cope and drag halves are exact 
duplicates the half-pattern in the center of the mold can 
be included. Practically the same principles are involved 
in this as in mounting the single half-pattern above de- 
scribed. The advantage of this type of plate is that just 
one half the number of patterns are required. A disad 
vantage is that only one half the mold can be squeezed 
or carried to the floor at one time. A further considera 
tion is that both pattern halves lie in both the drag and 
cope of the mold, half in one and half in the other. If, 
therefore, the drag half of the pattern is of such form as 
materially to increase the difficulty of molding it in the cope, 
or vice versa, then the advantage gained by the lesser num- 
ber of patterns required may soon disappear. 

4. To mount a pattern where parts of the drag of 
the mold extend above the pattern parting lines. lf 
we take an ordinary cap nut as shown in cross sec 
tion in Fig. 5 and attempt to mount it on a plate, we find, 
that part of the green sand core belonging to the drag of 
the mold extends above the lower level of the plate. To 
overcome this, two methods are at hand. First bore a hole 
in the plate equal to the outside diameter of the top of the 
nut and increase the height of this top by the thickness of 
the plate. The top can then extend through the hole in the 
plate in mounting. Second, bore the hole equal to the 
inside diameter of the top of the nut; detach this top 
along the line A B; mount it on the cope side of the board, 
the hole in the top coinciding with the hole in the board, 
and block off at the top of the green core in the top of the 
nut, the thickness of the plate. 

The above methods represent, in brief, the principles 
involved in the measurement method of mounting plates, 
and can be executed by any intelligent foundryman having 
the necessary instruments and taking the necessary pains. 
In the majority of well-equipped plants, however, very 
little if any actual measurement is done, the method being 
displaced by templets master-plates, jigs, etc. In different 
shops much ingenuity is reflected in the different forms 
and ideas of these templets and jigs by which the time 
and trouble of mounting patterns are reduced to a mini 
mum. Fig. 7 shows one of these ideas and a templet 
plate—A and B are the flask pin holes. The first line of 
holes is accurately drilled on a line bisecting these pin 
holes while the holes in each succeeding line are equi-dis 
tant from this bisecting line. The holes on the dotted line 
are the central holes, top to bottom of the plate and the 
holes in each line above and below are equi-distant from 
this central line. To mount with the templete, drill holes 
through the central lines of the pattern halves clamped to- 
gether. Place the templet over the pattern plate with pins 
in holes and drill at points C and C’. Lift the templet 
and turn it over on the plate to the left, with pins in holes, 
and again drill at Cand C’. Then it only remains to secure 
the pattern halves at these four points, it being under- 
stood that the holes in the pattern halves have been drilled 
the same distance apart as from C to C’ in the templet. 
By referring to Fig. 3, it will be noted that all points of 
intersection between the horizontal and vertical lines have 
corresponding points in either end or side of the plate as 
divided by lines K K’ or A B respectively and that these 
points all have the same relative position to these dividing 
lines. A very good plan for a foundry is to have about 
a half-dozen of these plates for temporary mounting of 
patterns, so that when a short order for some particular 
casting not permanently mounted is received, the patterns 
can be quickly arranged on one or more of these emergency 
plates and as quickly taken off after the castings have 
been made 


TO MOUNT A PATTERN WITH A STRIPPING PLATE 


Increase the pattern at its base on the plate by thickness 


THE 


of the stripping plate desired. Mold the stripping plate, 
machine plane to the desired thickness and file out to fit 
neatly around the pattern base. Lay the stripping plate 
the pattern and drill pin holes. In molding with the 
stripping plate care must be observed that no sand or other 
foreign substances intervene between the stripping plate 
and the pattern plate while making the mold, since the 
height of the will be diminished by the thickness 
of the intervening body. 


over 


casting 


THE MOLD SYSTEM OF MOUNTING PATTERNS 


This method is simple, reliable and cheap, and is par- 
ticularly adapted in its various forms to short run orders 
and to those foundries not favored with pattern shop 
equipment. It is mainly of two types, that where the pat- 
tern is cast integral with the plate, and that where the pat- 
tern is attached mechanically by using the mold position 
of the pattern halves to insure their coincidence. To mount 
by the former method, select a perfect flask absolutely true, 
non-shifting and large enough to enclose spaciously the full 
size of the plate to be made. Using the pattern to be mount- 
ed, ram up a mold making the partings neat and flawless 
and the mold consistent for an aluminum base alloy, the 
metal generally used in casting the plate. After lifting the 
cope, attach temporarily wood or metal strips on the joint 
of the drag of the flask ; these strips to be of equal thickness 
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FIG TEMPLET PLATE 


FOR CAP NUT 


FIG. 8 
WITH 
LINES. 


FRAME FOR PATTERN 
IRREGULAR PARTING 


to thickness of plate desired. Set an open frame or an 
open flask whose outside lateral dimensions equal the di- 
mensions of the plate required around the pattern mold, 
and fill in and level off with green sand the space inter- 
vening between the outside of this flask or frame and the 
wood or metal strips on the joint of the drag of the mold. 
Rap the patterns lightly and draw them carefully. Close 
the mold and pour it. The result will be a cast plate con- 
taining the drag half of the patterns on its one side and the 
cope half on the other, all strictly coinciding. 

The alloy commonly used is the well known No. 12— 
aluminum 92, copper 8. Obviously the shrinkage on a 
plate of this size is considerable and frequently affects the 
size of the pattern materially. This must be accounted 
for in the master pattern dimensions. Of all plates, this is 
perhaps the most rigid and constant with respect to pat- 
tern attachment. The method has become quite the fashion 
and certain foundries have specialized on it for the ac- 
commodation of the trade. Incidentally, it is a simple 
matter of careful, artistic molding and correct melting and 
pouring. 

The method of mechanical or independent pattern at- 
tachment has varied forms and offers a most prolific source 
of opportunity and profit. Wherever brains and ingenuity 
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flourish, the field is expanding and promisi: 

[ have used and am at the present time usi; 
scale in a manufacturing plant. I have us: 
bing shop even more widely and profitably 
is possible to plate-mount any ordinary patt 
tour and irrespective of parting lines. Sey: 
we instituted under trying difficulties, machi 
a jobbing shop. We had absolutely nothin 
in plate-mounting except our own resource: 
aid materialize for a long time. Yet, in spit 
dicap, were able to machine-mold a conser 
cent of the light and medium castings thro 
forms of the mold method of mounting the 
nished by the customer. 

The chief item of expense is an initial i: 
number of blank plates, either of wood 01 
ferably wood for short run and temporary 
few aluminum frames of the same size an 
side as the plates. These frames can be mad 
12 alloy referred to above, and should be n 
1'%4 inches square section. They will ther 
patterns of irregular parting lines. With 
the following are among the many possibiliti: 


To mount split patterns on level plates eithe: 
or two plates being used: 

1. Select a perfect and non-shifting flask 
on a perfectly level follow board. Ram the dra 
the cope. Remove cope from drag; lay | 
holes) over drag. Roll drag over, dig out 
to expose bottom of patterns, being careful 
patterns ; nail or screw patterns to board. Ret 
tern dowel pins from cope patterns; lay same | 
cope pins in holes and repeat the operation 
and the patterns are accurately mounted 
separate plates, use one plate on cope and on 
by same process. Metal plates can be used 
wood if the attaching holes in the plate are drilled 
to making the mold. To mount the cap nut b 
ing method, drill a hole in the metal plate larg: 
clear by % or 4 inch the green core of the nut \ 
passes through the plate. 

2. Metal plate; use plate as follow board; lay 
on plate and mark off, drill two 1% inch holes in p! 
each pattern, make complete mold, draw patter 
plate slightly, place plate over drag, close mold 
immediately with some non-shrinking white meta 
The patterns will then be “buttoned” on opposit 
of the same plate. If using separate plates, counte: 
the % inch holes on the back side of the plate. Incident 
the gates can be cut in the mold and poured alo: 
the patterns. The use of French sand for a fa 
great aid in making this mold. Also a mold of we: 
mixture, slowly dried, yields a surer and better jo! 


To mount any pattern of irregular parting lines, 
using the patterns in stock or furnished for the 
mounting. Fig. 8 shows an aluminum fram 
purpose, two frames being required for ea 
mounted. Holes A B C D E F extend through t! 
sides and are countersunk on the face side. Mix | 
consistency, machine oil and red or white talc t! 
being intended as a facing. Lay the pattern st: 
true in a match and ram up a drag using the faci 
4 inch depth. Make a smooth and perfect parti 
up a cope using the same facing. With the 
the mold, place a frame over the drag, pins in h 
wise over the cope. Mix well together 60 parts 
Paris to 1 part Portland cement and add wat: 
well, until fairly thick. Into each frame, pou 
ture and after fairly stiff, level it off to the bot 
of the frame with a straight edge. Place a | 
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e frame, roll flask over and lift off. 


The drag 
rn will then set in this plaster match and can 
to the bottom board which is screwed to the 






igh holes A BC D EF. Incidentally the in- 

frame should be drafted, and retaining rods 

pport the plaster filling. The cope plate will be 

ister duplicate of the cope of the pattern while 
tings will match perfectly. Allow the plates to 

aint with shellac. When properly made and 

_a plate of this nature will last a long time and 

be quickly and cheaply renewed after wearing out. 
m some of them we have taken off a thousand molds 
od they are still in good condition. The advantage of 
his method is that it permits the use of the regular hand 
attern, retaining all the critical measurements and features 
the pattern and reducing the job to straight plate and 
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Recent articles appearing in various technical maga- 
ines have dwelt at great length on the problem of the 
lisposal of non-ferrous scrap. Scrap produced in manu- 
facture such as chips, gates, defects, stamping scrap, etc., 
ire easily disposed of as their composition is usually quite 
lefinitely known. A different problem presents itself in 
the case of scrap gathered from different sources and 
merely classified as “red,” “yellow,” “machinery,” etc. 
\nalysis of some valves picked from a bin of red scrap 
gave variations of from seventy-four to ninety per cent 
copper, less than one per cent to over nine per cent tin and 
ther elements in proportion. The difficulties of sorting 
this scrap and attempting to produce an alloy of a definite 
composition are readily seen by any one familiar with 
brass foundry practice. Apparently the only method of 
using this scrap has been in the production of ingot which 
now totals thousands of tons annually. Unfortunately a 
few refining plants have produced ingot of none too good 
a grade, which has done much to destroy the confidence 
‘f some foundrymen. 

Some time ago the author was convinced that the ex- 
pense of ingoting scrap, with all the attending factors of 
loss, was not entirely necessary in the operation of a 
foundry melting a fair daily tonnage. Borrowing from 
experience in operating an open steel furnace, a new 
method of foundry control was worked out which op- 
erates substantially as follows. 

\ definite amount of scrap plus some copper is charged 
in the foundry furnace. No attempt is made to sort the 
scrap except to throw out pieces containing iron screws, 
abbitted bearings and stray pieces of manganese bronze. 
This material is salvaged later. The charge is heated until 
melted down in the furnace and the operation of the fur- 
nace is then stopped long enough to stir the metal thor- 
ughly and remove a small sample. Heating the metal is 
then continued to bring it up to casting temperature. The 
sample removed is poured into a chill mold, quenched and 
sent to the laboratory. 

The laboratory immediately proceeds to make an analy- 
sis for the copper, tin and lead content, zinc being taken 
by difference. While not complicated, the methods of 
nalysis differ from the conventional methods generally in 
ise. Two boys of some high school training are able to 
handle all the control work of a large foundry. Knowing 
the weight of the furnace charge and making proper al- 
lowance for furnace loss, the percentages of the various 
‘onstituents are readily converted into pounds. By 
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Melting Scrap Direct in the Foundry 


Written for The Metal Industry By HENRY C. DETERDING, Consulting Metallurgist 
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machine methods of 


molding at an expense 
negligible. 


Besides a better casting usually results. This 
we have noticed particularly in brush holder bodies of 
which in the past year we have plated-mounted a great 
many. 


practically 


In hand-molding the green sand pockets of the 
body had to be nailed, and even then, by hand rapping, 
were frequently loosened and washed. With the plate 
method the nails are often dispensed with, and the defec 
tive castings still not nearly so numerous. A further im 
provement on the method is a part of the writer’s plan, 
and concerns getting the drag of the pattern on the one 
side and the cope imprint on the other, of an aluminum 
plate by manipulation and counter manipulation of the 
matching mold. The thing looks simple and promising 
but until the experiment is completed it will not bear de- 
tailed description. 


methods of furnace manipulation, it is seldom necessary 
to add copper which would chill the bath and slow up the 
operation of the furnace. Twenty-five minutes after tak- 
ing the sample, the furnace operator receives a report 
from the laboratory instructing him as to the quantities of 
tin, lead and zinc necessary to make the alloy of desired 
composition. 

At first it was expected that considerable difficulty 
would be had because of impurities but it was found that, 
as far as castings were concerned, the amounts of im- 
purities likely to be present and their effects were largely 
a myth and were largely eliminated by means of the 
proper flux and manipulation of the slag. Aluminum 
created the greatest concern as the effect of its presence 
in a red brass containing lead are generally quite well 
known. It was soon found possible to detect its presence 
before pouring and remove it without any great delay 
or expense. Metal from which aluminum had been re- 
moved was poured into light walled castings for a test. 
The castings did not show the characteristic white ap 
pearance on the skin and when machined up and tested 
under 200 lbs. water pressure showed no _ indications 
whatever of leaking. 

This method of control was applied with entire suc- 
cess in the foundry of a large manufacturer of water- 
works and plumbing goods, widely known for the excel- 
lence of their product. Rigid specifications as regards 
the percentages of copper, tin, lead and zinc are met as 
readily as when analyzed ingot is used. Operating over 
a period of eighteen months, the results obtained were 
somewhat better than over any similar period when using 
ingot made under the usual metallurgical control. Physi- 
cal tests of a large number of heats gave an average ten- 
sile strength of about 35,000 Ibs. on a mixture of 85% 
copper, 4% tin, 5% lead and 6% zinc. The tractures 
were of a grevish “dendritic” structure typical of metal 
having the properties most desired. While this fracture 
depends largely on the pouring temperature, it cannot 
be obtained in a metal that has been over-heated and 
burned, as such metal will show yellow and orange spots 
indicative of oxidized metal. 

While the poorer grades of scrap must undergo treat- 
ment in a refining plant and only the copper can be recov- 
ered, large tonnages of metal are available that can be 
utilized as described and the expense of ingoting elim- 
inated. 
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Casting Metals 


A Variety of Melting and Molding Troubles and Their Solutions* 
Written for The Metal Industry by WILLIAM J. REARDON, Foundry Editor 


OVERHEATED ALUMINUM 


We are sending you one aluminum spider casting, and 
we wish you would tell us just what our trouble is with 
this casting and how we can eliminate these pin holes. We 
are using sheet aluminum, stove sand and melting in a 
crucible. ‘This casting has been ground and polished on 
sides. 

A.—After examination of the casting we are of the 
opinion that the trouble is caused by over-heated metal. 
We note that you are using sheet aluminum. We suggest 
that you try the following :— 

Make a hardener of 

Copper 
Aluminum 
and pour into ingots, and use as follows: 
Melt 84% of aluminum 
\dd 16% of the hardener. 




















FIG. l¢ GATING ALUMINUM SPIDER 


Stir well and add a small piece of chloride of zinc and 
pour at 1,300° I*. Gate as per Fig. 16, and then if you 
find that you still have trouble pour the casting upside 
<own, i. e. with the face side down, by rolling the mold 
after closing down. This, however, will not be necessary 
if you watch your melting practice and make gate as per 
sketch. 

A great many foundries make all this steering wheel 
work by pouring with the face side down. This will slow 
up production somewhat but will pay if you find that you 
still have trouble. 


*Previous problems in this series have been published in our issues of 
January, February, March, April, May and June, 1924. 


REPAIRING ALUMINUM PLATES 


©.—I enclose a sketch of aluminum plat 
have just cast. They have a cold shut cutting 
shown by the irregular line. Will you kindly ; 
opinion as to burning the corner on and the 
do it. If you suggest soldering, will you 
process. 

A.—If the corner on the plate is not broken 
it may be soldered. If the corner is broken of 
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FIG 17. REPAIRING CAST ALUMINUM PI 


I would suggest burning. Take two flat cores, | 
on each side of the plate over the part to be bu 
the plate flat and make a hole in the center of 1 

pouring, and take a riser off the joint where the | 
place, and pour sufficient metal through the 
out of the riser until the metal unites. This s! 
you a satisfactory job. 








Why Enameled Iron Ware Warps 


Enameled iron ware is much more likely to w 
iron and enamel have different rates of thermal « 
than if they expand and contract at the sam: 
Bureau of Standards finds. Tests made at 
have also shown that warping is less likely to | 
grease is burned off than if it is taken off with 
and that warping is apt to result from sudde1 
cooling or from failure to support the ware 
firing. Thin metal is found to warp more « 
thick, but is more easily straightened. 

The enamel used on such ware has for its 
gredient a form of glass which is finely ground 
with other materials to form a paste which is 
the surface of the metal, dried, and fired 
causes the glass to melt and adhere to the n 
the other ingredients are dissolved in it. War 
times occurs when the ware is cooled to room t 
after firing. 

The tests were made on commercial enam: 
and sheet iron which was furnished by a num!» 
ufacturers. The material was cut into sixteen 1 
and the effect of different variables in the 
process tested. Warpage was determined by a 
test piece to rest on a flat base and measurin¢ 
included between the. base and the test piece 
planes at five evenly spaced cross sections. | 
was expressed as the average of the five areas 
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The Story of the Spoon 


The Evolution of the Spoon From 2,000 B. C. to the Present Time—Part 2* 
Written for The Metal Industry by A. F. SAUNDERS, Designer 


is to the middle of the last century there was but 

] iety in the size of spoons. Up to the time of 
Oyeen Anne, 1702-1714, the spoons used for domestic 
arp ; were about the size of our present day dessert 
spoon, tea spoons not coming into being until after the 
introduction of tea into England in 1650. At first all tea 
epopons were small affairs, not much different in size from 
our coffee spoons. Tea was a very precious and costly 
article in those early days. Strange to say, tea at first was 
drunk exclusively on account of its supposed medicinal 
properties. As its use became more general, the tea spoon 
increased in size until by the middle of the 18th century, 
it assumed the proportions of the tea spoon we now use. 
During the time of George II, 1727-1760, the bow! became 





FIG. 19. FIG. 20. FIG. 21. FIG. 22. 
“ Salish FRENCH FIDDLE HEADED FRENCH FID.- 


ATTERN POINTED PATTERN DLE 
END SPOON 


long and narrow in shape and very thin. This fine old 
type of tea spoon is very rare and is eagerly sought by 
collectors of old silver. With the use of tea came the 
Caddy spoon, more of a scoop than a spoon, the bowl 
usually being in the form of a shell with a queer stubby 
handle. It was made in large variety and greatly prized 
by the housewife of olden days, who used it to dole out 
her precious chop of tea at meal times. When not in use 
the spoon reposed in the caddy or canister, from whence 
it gets its mame. 
2 Che table spoon, essentially a server, came into general 


*Pars 


vas published in our issue for April, 1924. 
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use at table during Queen Anne’s time and still holds the 
major place in the serving of food at the table in spite of 
the numerous fancy shaped servers of great variety that 
have been designed by the spoon makers of recent years. 
There are some thirty different kinds of spoons or spoon- 
shaped servers made in silver today and when viewed 
together, it would seem that there is now a spoon for every 
conceivable purpose. 

The salt spoon is a very old type but did not come into 
general use at table unti! the time of George I, 1714-1727. 
In England during the middle ages and up to the time of 
Elizabeth, the principal article of plate that was used on 
the tables, or rather the boards of the rich and noble, was 
the salt cellar and the social status of the guests was de- 


| 
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FIG. 23, FIG. 24 
THREADED THE “KING'S” 

ELL PAT PATTERN 
TERN 
termined by whether they sat above or below the salt, 
Those were the days when each guest supplied his own 
spoon, made of silver, pewter or wood, but those who did 
not carry the silver spoons were far removed from the 
silver salt. At first salt spoons were quite large in size, 
the small individual open salt cellars of the 18th century 
making necessary the smaller sizes which are used on 
many tables today. 

Mote or Punch spoons made in several sizes were an- 
other development from tea drinking. This interesting 
utensil served a two-fold purpose. The perforated bowl 
strained the tea and removed the cloves and fruit pits 
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pointed handle serving to keep 
uts on the tea pots and for extracting 
1 the flowing bowl 
out the extent of variety of spoons the 
ousekeeper had to choose from, previous to the beginning 
of the 19th century 

Contemporary with the Old English pattern was the 
French pointed end type, which followed in general the 
plain outline of the English spoon, though of more 
slender proportions, the top of handle ending in a sharp 
point, rather than rounded as in the English type; the tip 
turned down as did all spoon handles of that period. The 
French pointed end is still a favorite type with spoon 
designers, several patterns of recent years having been 

inspired by this fine old shape 
Both the English and French Fiddle-Headed types are 
variations in outline of the Old English, the handle of the 
former being shaped like the body of a violin. The ap- 
pearance of the sharp angular shoulders introduced at 
either side of the stem just above the bowl was a peculiar 
feature of the Fiddle-Headed pattern and was used to add 
strength to the narrow stem at its junction with the bowl. 
The Fiddle-headed pattern may be said to end the fine 
series of English spoon types from which our early 
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the handle by means of a pair of iron rolls, 
with gradual improvements, reached its 
velopment during the eighties. The next 
made was to stamp or press the entire spo: 
steel dies, which method has been brought 
state of mechanical perfection that the onl 

a modern spoon is the polishing. 

The first highly-ornamented spoon patt: 
was the old “Kings,” named in honor oi 
1830-1837. This was followed with a 
ornate variation called the “Queens” for 
she ascended the throne in 1837. Both 
popular in this country as well as in EF: 
patterns are still made in fair quantities 
and solid silver, to supply a limited demand. 

Following the Civil War, spoon making, 
industries in America, received a new 
previously mentioned, mechanical methods 
velop, much to the detriment of design fro: 
point of the artistic. Perhaps the less said ab 
inartistic patterns produced during the eightee: 
the better, but the awakening of our people, | 
the Centennial Exposition (1876) to the cryi: 
new industrial and household art began to s! 
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American silversmiths drew their models and we may now 
transfer the story of the spoon to our own shores. 


AMERICAN SPOONS 


Krom earliest Colonial times the art of spoon making 
has been practiced in America. Naturally the early pat- 
terns followed those of the mother country, severely plain 
in style, of fine proportions and most substantial in weight. 
Previous to about 1840, practically all spoons made in this 
country were hand made, actually hammered out of a flat 
strip of silver, and the fine craftsmanship shown in many 
df these old pieces handed down to the present generation 
are worthy of our greatest admiration and praise. Our 
spoon makers of those days were silversmiths in the 
fullest sense of the term; they were masters of the fine 
art, and we have but to study the work of such men as 
William and Joseph Moulton, John Coney, Paul Revere, 
Jacob Hurd, and the very oldest of all, John Hull, (1624- 
1683) to prove the truth of this. 

Mechanical methods of spoon making began with the 
forming of the bowl by means of a punch, or what was 
later called a bowling die. The next step was to impress 


by the middle eighties. This was the era of the 
Leaf, the shell and fantastic scroll work of the | 
(Rococo) style, all most decidedly inartistic as 
with our standards of taste in decorative art t 
the spoon patterns produced between 1880 and 
a marked improvement over the absurdities « 
ceding twenty years. 

The beginning of the present century started 
in art in America. This Renaissance was refi: 
silverware styles as in other things of an artis 
For several years almost all designs in spo 
showed strongly the spirit of the so-called “Art 
This was closely followed by highly ornate fl 
carried to such an extreme that finally there 
plete revulsion and everything went back to 
ples as it were, a revival of the simplicity of t 
Period patterns. To any one familiar with 
that have taken place in the design of spoon p 
ing the past twenty years, it is most gratifying 
great improvements that have been made, bot! 
beauty of design and quality of workmanshi; 
silver is now designed as a complete service, 
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hollow ware matching even to th 
hner spoons either of sterling O1 plate are 
any country.. It is no idle boast to say that 

entire world both in design and production. 
OLD ENGLISH SPOON PATTERNS 
s the Old English Pattern, Ill, 1760 
ng this period the spoon constantly grew more 
bowl became still more elongated and pointed, 
nd handle perfectly plain and turned down o1 
t the top. The Old English Pattern is still made 
ly all manufacturers of flatware 
the spoon we know it today 
French Pointed End Spoon. ‘This type of 

s contemporaneous with the Old English Pattern 

nd. Fig. 21 is the “Fiddle Headed” Pattern, of 

3. This form of spoon handle came into vogue 

part of the 19th century and is still a popular 

\n angular shoulder on either side of the stem 
ibove the bowl is a peculiar feature of the Fiddle and 
ntinued to. appear on succeeding patterns until about 

ai). Fig, 22 is the “French Fiddle Head” of about 1800, 

modification of the old “Fiddle Headed” type, very 

ilar up to about 1860. Fig. 23, the “Threaded Shell 

* came in about 1830. Both the shell and thread 

ation were used ; as an embellishment from ab out 1830 
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and forms 
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\ novice will hardly succeed in 
piece of copper, or other base metal, so that it will stick 
in spite of changes of temperature. Various metals and 
glasses expand or contract differently with the same 
change of temperature. Ten years ago, platinum was the 
only readily available metal which had practically the 
same change in dimension with change in temperature as 
that of the glass then used for incandescent lamps. Ever 
since the discovery of the necessity for a vacuum in the 

n ampli- 
for “wireless” and in seed prerlinar Seclins has 
extended, and more nearly perfect vacua have been cre 
ited in everyday work. 

Vacuum containers are mostly of glass, but the conduc- 
tors of electric current into the vacuum are of metal. For 
incandescent lamps fine platinum wires were for years 
fused into the base of the lead glass bulb. Other metals 
liffered so much from the glass in change of dimension 
ior equal change of temperature that platinum was for 
a long time thought indispensable, although costly. 

Growth of demand for platinum, together with increase 
f size and cliange of shape of metal parts in electrical 
levices, made the expense of platinum prohibitive and 
goaded research men to other solutions. Copper, silver, 
nickel, iron have appreciably greater thermal expansions 
han those of the glasses. Consequently round metal rods 
separated from the glass when they cooled from the high 
temperature at which the glass had been fused to the 
metal. The separation might be very slight, but it was 
sufficient to destroy a vacuum. Tungsten, now exten- 
sively used in incandescent lamps, has approximately the 
ame thermal expansion as Pyrex glass, about one-third 
that of ordinary lead glass. Therefore seals can be made 
between them. 

Then it was discovered that if small copper wire were 
hammered flat, glass could be sealed to it vacuum tight, 
the metal being pre-coated with borax to prevent oxida- 
tion during the heating. Larger and still larger flattened 
wires were sealed successfully. Copper foil and sheet 
were tried with good results. Knifelike edges 
at the sides of the metal strips were found essential. Tight 
seals, using larger and larger strips of copper but omit- 
ting the borax, followed in rapid succession. These pre- 
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eniaars experimental results, gotten by 
were at variance with previ 
complete chemical and methematical 
carried through. 

The adhesion of the glass to the copper is independent 
of the thickness of either, but the stresses which the joint 
may have to resist are directly dependent upon the thick- 
ness of either or of both. 
block of copper to a heavy 


diftterent 
expel 


opera 
that 
were 


tors, so us 


investigations 


ence 


It is not possible to seal a heavy 
block of glass. It is neverthe- 
less, entirely possible to seal a very thin section of either 
substance to a large block of the other 

Step by step the art has been developed in the research 
laboratory of the Western Electric Company until there 
seems to be no limit to the of the seals which can be 
made between metal and glass so long as the parts are 
duly proportioned and are not to be handled 
properly during the process.—Research Narrative No. 71, 
Engineering Foundation. 
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Cleaning Brass and Copper 


much in 
give me a formula making a and 
copper polished articles. I have a cleanet 
for iron and steel, but the polished brass articles become 
oxidized in same. 

A. In cleaning articles made 
which have been highly polished, to us¢ 
mild alkalies as the basic factors. Potassium hydroxide, 
KOH, or sodium hydroxide NaOH are too radical and 
produce an oxidation of the polished surface. A mixture 
consisting of 90% trisodium phosphate, Na,PO,12H,,( 
and 10% sodium borate, Na,B,O,10H,O, gives good 
sults in cleaning polished brass or copper. The solution 
should have a strength equal to 50 to 75 grams per litre 
A mixture consisting of 50% trisodium phosphate and 
50% soda ash, Na,CO,, can also be used with excellent 
results 

The solution should have about the same 
above. Sodium silicate, NaSiO,9H,0O, is used in \meri- 
can cleaners to a great extent. The material can be added 
to the above combinations in amounts up to 8 grams per 
litre —C. H. Proctor. 
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Adjustable Reamer or Boring Tool 


().—Can you furnish us with full information about an 
adjustable reamer or roughing tool used for reaming the 
barrels or bodies of water gas and steam cocks or stops 
from % in. to 2 in., inclusive. We have been using flat, 
solid, one-piece reamers made from carbon and _ high 
speed steel. After using one a certain length of time we 
have to replace it with an entirely new one, which is ex- 
pensive ; 


the best method for us to use for tl 

A.—The best roughing reamer is one wit! 
made from tool steel and hardened with an 
speed steel blade. See illustration for full 
style of tool for rough reaming stops will la 
and give good results. The cutting blade 
adjustment after each grinding and is the or 
wears out. 
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ADJUSTABLE TAPER R 

We are rough- and finish-reaming these castings in a 
16” W. & S. Monitor Lathe, using spiral-fluted finishing 
reamers. As we are manufacturing these goods in large 
quantities, is it practical to use a drill press? Which is 


Bright 


().—We are having considerable trouble annealing our 
fine copper wire in sizes No. 30 to No. 36 B & S gauge. 
We would greatly appreciate any information as to tem- 
perature and time of annealing. 

\t present we are packing our copper wires in a sheet 
iron container. This container is set inside of another 
and packed with fine charcoal. It is then placed in the 
annealing furnace and run for two hours at ten hundred 
degrees Fahrenheit. The wire is then taken from the 
furnace and allowed to soak for twelve hours. After 
the wire is taken from the containers it is badly discolored. 
If you can help me to avoid this discoloration I would 
greatly appreciate it. 

A.—Bright annealing is possible only when the air is 
absolutely excluded; there is no compromise. 

A container, made from sheet iron, will warp, and pre- 
vent the cover from fitting tightly and admit the air. The 
fine charcoal, while it acts as a reducing agents and pre- 
vents oxidation to a large extent, submits the wire to 
gases which tend to discolor it. 

The best practice where this method is used consists of 
using a cast iron container (this will not warp), with 
the cover so designed as to admit of a flange on same, set 
in a recess in the container filled with sand. Then sand 
is poured around the edge of cover, hermetically sealing it. 

If properly sealed, the time of annealing is not im- 
portant except as it effects the temper of the wire. We 
would suggest using a higher heat and a shorter anneal- 


ing period. 
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EAMER FOR CORE WORK 


When manufacturing this line of goods in | 
tities a drill press is the best machine to use as tl 
has better control over the work, and it is mor¢ 
a Monitor lathe —P. W. Barr. 


Annealing 


The container must not be opened until tem 
the wire is low enough to prevent it from abso: 
gen when exposed to the air. 

In “sealed annealing” a common trouble, « 
coils of flat metal (brass or copper) ‘when oi 
a lubricant in the reducing process, is that 
microscopic film of oil left on the finished m 
annealing, owing to the absence of air, this 
sumed, but is “burnt on” and gives the metal 
pearance and is hard to pickle clean.—W. J. | 


Analysis of Aluminum and Its Alloy- 





In connection with its investigations in the 
of aluminum and aluminum alloys, the Bureau 
Department of the Interior, has developed certai 
of chemical analysis for these materials as w 
aluminum ores and other aluminum works 
The purpose of an investigation now being co! 
the Pittsburgh experiment station of the Bureat 
is to prepare a compendium of methods of a1 
to carry out research work in this field. 

Methods have been developed for the direct « 
tion of aluminum, and the ordinary methods 
for copper, silicon, iron, zinc, nickel, titaniun 
nitrogen, and other impurities or additive elen 
tained either in aluminum or its light alloys 
compared. A bulletin descriptive of the resu 
work is in process of writing. 











peculiar to one are peculiar to all. 
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Blackened Nickel-Plated Faucets 
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An Interesting Story of the Effect of Boiling Beans on Kitchen Plumbing 


Written for The Metal Industry by FREDERIC B. STEVENS, Detroit, Mich 


S of the readers of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle's 
stories have regarded the character of “Sherlock 
as endowed with almost super-human faculties. 

have thought that imaginary individual to be 
vith the alleged gift of second-sight. To my mind 
ucter indicates merely the careful observance of 
r details of human experience. 

ve hunter of wild game knows that the habits 

He knows that they 
same as they were a hundred years ago. That is 

ke true of the “genus homo.” The detective office will 

that as every Jack has his Jill, so when Jack 
iwntits a crime and flees from the city, sooner or later 
will write back to Jill and therefore not only Jill, but 


the Postoffice, 1s watched. 


That human longing is not exclusive to one. It is 
mmon to all. 
It requires no exercise of one’s philosophy to decide 


that a man whose finger-nails are dressed in mourning, 


whose hands are calloused and ingrained with the black- 
ness of machine oil is not a ribbon sales clerk nor yet one 
who has tinkered with his automobile; more likely, he is 
, machinist. Sherlock Holmes is not a great philosopher. 
He, like the immortal Cassius, “looks quite through the 
deeds of men.” 

Would we had more of that kind in the factories and 
workshops. There the tendency is, when trouble occurs, 
not to look at anything, but instead to blame it on the raw 
material. That human weakness, not entirely confined to 
the factories, is to dodge all personal responsibility and, 
in street vernacular, to “pass the buck.” So, in business 
management, frequently, we have to apply the methods 
of Sherlock Holmes. One of my patrons who operated a 
brass foundry and a nickel-plating establishment and with 
whom I had most agreeable and friendly commercial re- 
lations called on me, one morning, bearing a troubled ex- 
pression of countenance, the cause of which he proceeded 
to visit on my unprotected head. 

He was a manufacturer of plumbers’ supplies, meaning, 
the numerous metal and nickel-plated things that form 
such an important part of home construction, such as bath- 
room fixtures and faucets for the kitchen sink. He pro- 
duced from his overcoat pocket two such faucts, or bibs 
or “bib-cocks” as the plumber calls them. One was bright 
with its pristine lustre, the other as black as the birds of 
night. He said the last nickel anodes or nickel salts or 
both that I shipped to him were all wrong, for these two 
faucets were plated in the same solution, indeed they were 
put into the plating solution together and taken out in like 
manner; therefore one was subjected to the same con- 
ditions as the other. ‘Now, look at ’em,” he said. ‘One 
is black as your hat and the other is all right, and they 
both came out of the same kitchen.” 

| “looked at ’em” and inquired how he happened to get 
them from a kitchen. He said “I’m selling a plumber, 
here. He has bought several gross from me but he 
cancelled the last order, sent me these and wrote that my 
nickel plate was no good. This morning that plumber told 
me the woman made him take these out of her kitchen 
and give her two new ones in place, so | came up here to 
try to straighten this thing out.” 

One of these faucets looked most disreputable and the 
other was all right but both had been removed to show 
the contrast. 

| had never met a sitnilar situation. 


“You say these two went into and came out of the 
plating tank together?” “Yes,” he answered. “Well, like 
conditions produce like results; the nickel deposit on one 
must be like that on the other.” 

“That sounds good,” he said, ‘but it ain’t.””. As I turned 
them over in my hands I noticed the tarnished one had 
the letter “C”’ cast on its surface Che bright one bore 
the letter ““H.”” One was the cold water and the other 
the hot water faucet. I asked him if. they were both alike, 
including their threads 

“Sure,” he said. 

“Then why give them distinguishing marks 

“Well,” he replied, “we've always done it that way.” 

That excuse seems to be the obstacle to all progress 
‘““We have always done that” or “we have always believed 
that,”’ and it is inferentially almost a crime to do or believe 
anything else. 

“Well,” I said, “if these things were not differently 
marked I could not solve your problem. Now, it is not 
difficult. If you can locate the house and the kitchen 
from which these were taken and if you will go there and 
carefully ascertain if that family cooks boiled pork and 
beans or boiled cabbage the mystery will be dispelled.” 

“What the Sam Hill has pork and beans got to do with 
this plating?” he asked 

“Not a thing, but you know that a silver watch and 
sulphur matches carried together in your vest pocket will 
cause your watch to turn black \nd a silver coin when 
dropped into a sulphur spring will take on the same colot 
You know that, don’t you?” 

“Yes, but what's pork and beans and a sulphur spring 
got to do with these bibs, that’s what I want to know?” he 
asked. 

“Well,” I said, “if the pictures I have painted in your 
mind have convinced you that sulphur will turn. silver 
color to black color you will not expect anything less from 
nickel plate. You notice that the cold-water bib is 
tarnished. The hot-water bib is still bright. Beans. you 
know, contain certain qualities of sulphur and when 
boiled in water this is liberated and combines with the 
water. Heat under that water generates steam in that 
kitchen ; that sulphur steam condenses and settles on the 
tables, on the chairs, and your faucets do not escape.”’ 

“Well,” he quietly remarked, “one of them es« aped 
That’s the hooker.” 

“Now, remember,” I continued, “your cold-water faucet 
is the tarnished one: the hot-water one is still lustrous 
The hot-water bib has remained hot after delivering hot 
water to the sink while the cold-water bib is cold all the 
time, and the more often it is used the colder it becomes 
The steam in the room does not condense on the hot-water 
bib, for it is hotter than the steam, but the condensation 
of the cold-water faucet is aided by that cold-water pipe 
and the condensed steam may be found there, on the sur 
face, standing in little drops. Now, don’t forget those 
drops come from the boiling water infused with sulphur 
and that sulphur effect is shown on that cold-water black 
faucet. If solid silver will tarnish in the ordinary house 
hold under any circumstances so will nickel-plate in an 
ordinary kitchen. Now, if you will follow my suggestion 
you may have an interesting trip, especially if you meet a 
genial cook.” 

He consented and said he would come back. About 
four o’clock that afternoon he returned: “Suffering cats,” 
he said, “you are a regular Sherlock Holmes. Wadda 
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Chey was boiling beans when I got 
1” on beans and that new cold-water 
1 week ago, is nearly as black as this 
rouble with my customer if I hadn't 


there [hey are strot 
faucet, put on about 
I’d had more t 
come up here today 

“Well,” I said, “‘y 

“THow’'s that?” he inquired. 

Then I took his discolored faucet, applied some liquid 
metal polish to a piece of soft flannel and rubbed one-half 
of the metal surface. It became as bright as a new dollar. 
The other half retained its discolored appearance; that 
half looked, in contrast, as 1f it had been out all night. 

“Now,” I said, “take some of this metal polish and this 
cloth to your plumber, for he may not believe your story 
at first, and prove your case and assure him the nickel 
anodes you buy from me are one-hundred per cent Ameri- 
[ think, too, you might remind him you are not an 
intelligence office nor a bureau of instruction and tell 
him to settle his own problems with the use of a homeo- 
pathic dose of common sense. Another thing. The 
plumber’s profit is such that none of them ever reach the 
poorhouse. They are self-supporting; they never cause 
any expense to the Commonwealth, and he can afford to 
leave a can of metal-polish in any kitchen where he has a 
10b..”” 


one 


uu are not through yet.” 


can 
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He said that was a “big idea,” b 
get to that plumber and announce his 
minute,’ I said, “if I let you go now I am 
disturb the bean market and boiled or 
an excellent article of food: a mild physica! 
wish we had an equally good mental catha: 
needed. Did you ever hear of Boston bak« 

“Yes,” he said, “I’ve et ’em.” 

“Well,” I told him, “I was 
the bean country in New England, and in tl 
Puritans were opposed to any work on Su 
grandmother, 1 remember, provided a x 
boiled pork and beans on Saturday and 1! 
reveled in that food for supper. On 
attend church service three times, so had 
with the left-over cold pork and beans 
fire was permitted in the cook stove on Sun 
beans aided greatly in keeping the comman 
member the Sabbath-day, to keep it holy.’ 
origin of Boston baked beans. Be a little car 
do nothing to kill the bean trade, merely becau 
trouble, for the farmer, you know, has trou 
as it is.” 


ut seen 


1 . ; 
DOTN an 


Sul 


me, and went on his way rejoicing. 


Nickel Plating Aluminum 





The methods used in preparing aluminum for nickel 
plating in many plating plants of the United States are as 
follows: 

The aluminum is polished under usual conditions and 


\ TO MOTOR 








Back waRD.AND.FOR WARD. 
~ FRomM 67/0 PER Mit 


part sulphuric acid, H,SO,; to every litre add 
ferrous chloride, Fe Cl,. The latter material sh 
viously have been dissolved in a small amou 
water and then thoroughly mixed in the acids 
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“MoT an, OF CATHODE RODS 


METHOD USED FOR MOVING CATHODES 


the excess of polishing material removed with gasoline. 
The aluminum should then be cleansed in an alkaline 
cleaner containing sodium hydroxide, NaOH, until the 
surface is darkened. The articles should then be washed 
in clean, cold water and immediately immersed in an acid 
solution consisting of 2 parts nitric acid, H NO,, and 1 


the clean aluminum articles in the dip for a m 
two moving them all the time. 

Then remove and wash in clean, cold water an 
plate in any good type of nickel solution. Use 
high amperage so the aluminum articles are cove! 
a film of nickel quickly—C. H. Proctor. 
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THE METAL INDUSTRY 


EDITORIAL 


AMERICAN ELECTRO-PLATERS’ SOCIETY 1. Neglecting to rinse off arms and ha: 
-_ . allowing the solution to be absorbed into the 
The Twelfth Annual Convention of the American Elec- 2. Wearing overalls and jumper that 
with solution. 
3. Neglecting to take frequent enough | 
bering, of course, that men working in plati: 
ments should make it a point to take baths 
nce it has always been true of conventions of this So- frequently than those working under different 
ety, but it 1s such a pleasure to commend the Platers 4. Neglecting to keep stomach and _ blo 





Platers’ Society, held in Milwaukee, a report of which 


appears at the head of this issue, was an unqualified suc- 


$s It seems hardly necessary to make this statement 


that the repetition never grows monotonous clean, thus rendering the worker much mor 

rash even though it comes from the outsid 
Recommendations presented are in a 

follows: 

Bureau of Standards with the Society is developing real 1. Perfect cleanliness both internal and 

results: the independent work taken up by the various 2. The use of lanolin as a preventive b 

branches. such as the Nickel Itch Investigation by the the arms before peomning work in the 

again at noon. 

2 : ae te! Oe | 

3. The following prescriptions made up as 

and used only as directed: 


lhe past year has been an interesting one, and has seen 


long strides ahead in plating. The co-operation of the 


Boston Branch, are invaluable. There is a spirit of activ- 


ity and independence in the Society manifested by the  j. 


“self-help” attitude of the various branches. There is no Prescription No. 1 (Powders) 
Bicarbonate of Soda 
are brought forth and taken up. Potassium Chlorate 


waiting for assistance or for pressure; independent ideas 


The Milwaukee meeting was a combination of valuable Sodium Borate 
educational sessions, and a glorious good time. It has Directions: Dissolve a tablespoonful in ab 
set a high mark for future conventions to reach. of warm water and bathe the affected parts 
about 15 minutes, keeping the solution as 


NICKEL ITCH can stand it; then dry and with a warm tow 


RUB but allow the towel to absorb the mo 


bing will irritate and may cause more itch 
mediately apply the following by rubbing 
tro-Platers’ Societv, S. Herrick of the Boston branch  syre to apply to all affected parts. This 





In the monthly review published by the American Elec- 


summarizes his investigations of the treatment of nickel penetrate very readily and give almost imm 
itch Prescription No. 2 (Ointment). 

Lanolin 

Olive Oil (Sterilized ) 

Thymol Lodide 

investigation asking for assistance. That assistance was Starch 


It will be remembered that a few months ago THE 


Merat Inpustry published an editorial on his proposed 


given in a commendable way by our readers and by oth- Sie Stree and din Boston Branch 


gratulated on their work. They have spent 
It is stated that since February, 1923, a record was amount of time and energy for the sake of 


ers, and has resulted in Mr. Herrick’s findings 
kept of all the cases of nickel itch or cyanide sores that Workers in electro-plating. Their advice s! 
|! without question. The important feature 
bered, however, is not so much the ointments 
mulae which are presented, for a number of 
ments can be made up which will be equally 
great factor in preventing and curing itches 
acquired in the plating room is cleanliness, fi 
internal and external cleanliness 


came to Mr. Herrick’s attention. The majority of these 
cases were nickel itch, and they have all been treated or 
cured 

lhe cause of most of these cases was carelessness. 
Cleanliness, which is such an essential factor in good elec- 
tro-deposition, is equally important in good electro-platers. 
\t first it was thought that the cause of nickel itch 
was the sulphate in the solution, but it was found that -—-me—_—===s—=———= 
of 21 men using sulphuric acid pickles not one couid re- ACCELERATED CORROSION TES! 
port a case of sores. However, nickel itch was prevalent a 
in all these plants. If the sulphates were to be blamed, A very interesting and at times even heated 
then they should have developed over the sulphuric pickles | took place at the recent meeting at the Ameri 
as well as over the nickel tank. for testing materials held in Atlantic City Ju 

Chlorides were suggested as a cause but answers to 1924. (See report on page 269 of this issue 
a questionnaire stated that men working over muriatic One of the important topics taken up at th 
acid did not report any diificulties; moreover nickel itch was that of accelerated electrolytic corrosion 
has occurred where solutions were made up of only single everyone knows industry has been looking for 
and double nickel salts, without chlorides. for many years. Actual operating tests for cor 

One case was reported of an itch on a person who — slow and in fact have already taken years to 
worked over an ammonia dip. Also similar cases have The quantity of information necessary is so gr 
been reported in refrigerator plants. One man reported is impossible to make any real headway without 
a nickel itch resulting from working over a cyanide brass ing a much quicker and more sensitive method 
solution and stated that the rash did not resemble the It seems, however, that so far, the accelerate: 
cyanide sore but the nickel itch. tests developed are not very enlightening, no 
" Other causes given are as follows: give information which cannot be obtained mo: 
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ways. It was pointed out, for example, during 
ussion that the actual corrosion tests so far did 
than distinguish between a heavy coating and a 
ligl iting of zinc on sheet iron. Moreover the tests 
correlate accurately with each other. 
s pointed out quite justly that a simple laboratory 
s would distinguish between weights of zine de- 
per square inch and would tell fully as much, under 
escent conditions, as a comparatively complicated cor 
5 test. Moreover, a number of the members present 
to feel that so far, at least, accelerated tests were 

not sufliciently accurate to justify their use. 
In answer to this point of view several very strong 

ents were brought up. In the first place accelerated 
corrosion tests are a comparatively new development. In 
the second place it is generally admitted that the atmos- 
pheric and operating corrosion tests are inadequate be- 
cause of the length of time necessary to run them. It 
was held to be unfair to judge, at this stage, attempts to 
improve exising methods because these attempts did not 
completely solve the difficulties at once, and a strong plea 
was made by several members for more co-operation in 
working out speedy tests. It was stated that the Society 
ind the members individually, instead of belittling the 
present state of the art, should rather be more energetic 
in aiding its improvement. It was admitted freely that 
accelerated tests were not all that could be asked for, but 
it was predicted, confidently, that with sufficient work and 
co-operative effort, tests would be developed which would 
tell in a very short time just as much as the present long- 
time experiments. 

The basic points in this discussion, it seems to us, call 
for little argument. The fact is unquestionable that long 
time corresion tests are cumbersome and slow. Even 
though the new tests being worked out are not altogether 
satisfactory, this is no reason why they should be dropped. 
As a matter of fact they are not being dropped. 

The point is, however, that they should receive encour- 
agement rather than unfriendly criticism. Constructive 
criticism pointing out errors and inaccuracies are always 
valuable, but they should be given with the attitude of 
pointing out errors to be avoided in the future rather 
than recommending that this method of testing be aban 
doned. Accelerated tests are an absolute necessity. Let 
the work along these lines go on with increased energy 
and the preblem will undoubtedly be solved 


INSTITUTE OF DIE CASTING 





As announced on page 294 of this issue there has been 
organized the American Die Casting Institute. The pur- 
pose of this Institute, like most others, is to proceed along 
lines of research, education and advancement in techinical 
and general matters of interest to its industry. 

It seems that the three main lines to which this Insti- 
tute will be devoted are metallurgy, legal matters and 
cost accounting. 

The first of these divisions is obviously of great im- 
portance since the question of the proper metals to use for 
various types of castings is always present. The legal 
department, it seems to us, may be a little vague about 
its duties. There are not many questions of importance 
froin the legal aspect except perhaps patent litigation, 
which we fear will run the Institute very quickly into a 
large number of difficulties. Cost accounting is an im- 
portant item in the die casting industry as in all others. 
It has been stated that the same practice is cropping up 


in the die casting industry as exists in all other jobbing 
industries, namely that of price cutting and taking work 
below cost. If this is true the members will be wise to 
be 


me thoroughly acquainted with the fundamentals and 
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all the details of cost finding in the die casting industry 

One important department seems to us to 
omitted, namely, the mechanical field. In the die casting 
industry, the construction of the machine, the method of 
designing dies, ways and means of manufacturing com 
plicated castings by removable and collapsible cores, 
serts, are of vast importance to all those engaged in 
industry. To be sure a great many of these methods 
are covered by patents but all patents run out in time and 
become common property. 

We wish the new Institute the best of good fortun 
It should perform a useful function and perhaps help to 
knit together an industry which is young, and although 
quite healthy, can undoubtedly be aided by co-operative 
efiort. 


have been 


etc 


; 


the 


ALUMINUM STATISTICS 


Kveryone in any way connected with the metal indu 
tries realizes the value of accurate and trustworthy pro 
duction and consumption of statistics for metals. The 
United States Geological Survey and the Department of 
Commerce through the Bureau of the Census are both 
doing excellent work under difficulties. An interesting 
example of the numerous pitfalls in the path of these at 
tempts to get accurate figures is evidenced by the follow 
ing’ tale 

In Tue Meta Inpustry for January, 1924, we pub 
lished statistics taken from the U. S. Geological Survey 
to the eftect that in 1922 $13,622,000 worth of aluminum 
had been produced. A short time after that we noted in 
another journal that the aluminum output for 1923 was 
estimated at 52,009 tons. Our _own statistics did not in 
clude the tonnage figure, so we made an attempt to corre 
late our value figure with the tonnage figure and found 
ourselves very wide of the mark. If the total value of the 
aluminum produced was $13,622,000 and the average mat 
ket price in 1923 about 18 cents the quantity would he 
about 38,000 tons or 14,000 tons less than the other esti 
lf the figure of 52,000 tons was taken as correct 
ata price of about 18 cents a pound as figured above, the 
total value of the production for that would be 
$18,720,000 or over $5,000,000 more than the estimate of 


mate. 


Veal 


the U. S. Geological Survey. The discrepancies in these 
figures are too wide to permit us to explain them away 
by calling them “slieht differences.” \ppeals for in 
formation to the various interests and sources of th 

statistics resulted only in polite regrets and admissions 


that they were not at liberty or unable to straighten us out 

The probabilities are that the discrepancy is due to the 
incorrectness of the price per pound chosen for the 
calculation. \s regards that, however, we have only 
published estimates upon which to base our calculations 
It is highly probable that these published figures for alumi 
num prices are measurably high, and that the true selling 
price of the metal, although impossible to determine a¢ 
curately enough to accept the responsibility for publica 
tion, is appreciably lower than the published figures. Just 
exactly how much so, is impossible to say definitely, but 
in this particular case, performing the simple calculation 
of dividing $13,622,000 by 104,000,000 pounds we arrive 
at the figure of about 13.1 cents per pound. 

We hesitate even to write down this figure when we 
compare it with the published prices of 18 to 19 cents per 
pound. It seems that a radical improvement could be in 
stituted in the aluminum market, which would benefit 
both producers and consumers, if some way could be de 
veloped to permit information and statistics gathered in 
the aluminum industry to be a little more accurate. It 
is obvious that at the present time many of us are almost 
completely at sea. 


aby ve 
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CORRESPONDENCE and DISCUSSI 


Although we cordially invite criticisms and expressions of opinion in these columns, THE METAL INDUSTRY 
responsibility for statements made therein 


OIL OF SALT 


salt and oils, 


2253 Warren 


nixture ot! 
poTratories, 
to what it 1s, | 


pe! son 


don't really know. 
engaged in the 
solution 


cure sores in 


of Salt as a cure for nickel 
Oil of Salt as 
tation, no matter 
Salt to the 


se the 


we us a preventive. 
slight, we apply 


how 


part and in a few minutes 
re “dead.” Our motto 


irritation are 
act promptly 
Plating Wor 


of work and new problems to be 


t walt 
W. Sherwood 

1 day brings a new line 

iV Much of the 


| don’t know of any plating room where 


ks 1s a busy job shop. 


work is old articles to be refini hed, and 
the hands are more 


subject to sores than in a job shop. But we don’t have 


sore 
hands, when Oil of Salt is used in treating solution sores, or as 
| suggest that no water be used. Oil 
power to kill pain and poison. It 
blood instantly, and stop a tooth-ache 


cuts 


a first aid in any case. 
of Salt seems to have the 
will stop the flow of 


Burns from polishing wheels, and 
a short time with Oil of Salt. 
It is my candid opinion that most of the suffering incurred 
part of the 
will keep the generator in good condition, 
why not the productive help also? 

Tue METAL 1923, published a letter 
written by Joseph Landsman, a foreman plater. It told of a 


Why a reputable plater watched 


minutes 
cured in 


in a Tew 
bruises can be 
in a plating room is due to carelessness on the 
foreman plater. He 
power ol the 
InNpustTRY, November, 


case ofl mercury porsoning. 


about 
rue 


informatior 
published in 


letter was written in response t 
Oil f Salt, mentioned it Mr Ney’s 
Merat Inpustry for May, 1924, page 202 
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requests for 


previous letter, 


NEW 


Industrial Fellowships of the Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research. Published by the Mellon Industrial 
Research of the University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Institute of 


Chis is a small book telling simply of the 
Mellon Institute for 
carried on by Fellows paid by industrial companies interested 


work done by the 


Industrial Research. [This Research 1s 


in the advancement in the science or art in which they are 
ot course, belongs to the 


Mellon 


Fellows in 


Che information acquired, 
work and the 
companies and the 


ul Re d 


ompanies paying for the Institute co- 


operates with the carrying on 


the researches. 


Cost Accounting in the Metal Stamping Plant, by E. H. 
Wildt Published by the National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants x 834, 19 pages, paper Price 
For sale by THe Merat INpustTrRY. 

Chis is one of the official publications of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cost Accountants, written by the Treasurer of the 
Motor Wheel Corporation of Lansing, Mich. The booklet is 
terse, extremely condensed, but very complete in its descrip- 
methods in use. It covers the following items: 
Production Order Method; Classification of Accounts; Pro- 
Material Supplies; Work Orders; Requisition; 
Production Increase; Instructions Governing Mainte- 
nance and Fixing Responsibility for Correctly Recording Direct 
Labor and Production; Scrap; Office Routine; Closing Orders 
in Shop and in Office; Costing Sales; Returned Product. 

Crain’s Market Data Book and Directory of Class, Trade and 
Technical Publications. Published by G. D. Crain, Jr. Price, 
payable in advance, $5. kor sale by The Metal Industry. 

rhis book is a contribution to reference literature, not only 


Size 53 covered. 


payable in advance 75 cents 


tion of the 


duction and 


Labor: 


a helper dip a sponge in a mer¢ 
than | can 
stick. A num 
attention, and | 
part of th 
augmented by a few 
time, will rid the 


his bare hand is mors 
but I tie it on a 
brought to my 
circumspection on the 
that prudencs 
proper plating 
itch and solution sores, 


Bridgeport, Conn., June 14, 1924. 
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THE METAL IND 
publishers are like salesme: 


Editor oi 
that 
hearing a nice 


To the 
Knowing 


said now and 


then about 


word 
and it may please you to know that in my travels 


toundries, | 


city to another, among the various 
in contact with people who 
Metat INpustry.” Only 


certain article that had appeared in Tut 


refer to something 
recently my attention w 
METAL IND 
different toundrymen in one day, 

There is one thing I would like to tell 
know, and that is this: Whenever Mr. Jonathan Bart 


magazine, you can gamble that the 


whicl 


appears in a 
read. 


In all of my travels in connection with the f 
I have never heard of a man so well known and so w 
Mr. Bartley. Furthermore the 
sterling mark for graphite products 

\ny time I can be of any 


to call upon me, 


ot as name “Bartlk 


assistanc 


GEORGE | : 
District Ma 


Columbus, Ohio, April 27, 
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on advertising, but on industry as a whole. TI 


and figures on production and consumption of indust 
are tacts concerning buying habits and seasons, 
of equipment 


carefully 


used within 


various industries | 
indexed to I 


make it readily accessible 
purposes. 

Che book index to markets; 
tions, market data and directors information on tra 
tions; 
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Canadian index; unclassified publications 
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First (Experimental) Report to the Atmospheric C 
Research Committee (of the British Non-Ferrous Met 
search Association). By W.H. J. Vernon. Publis! 
Faraday Society, 10 Essex street Strand, W. C. 
England. Price 7 s. 6 d. 

This report is a reprint from the Transactions of 
day Society with a full report of the discussior 
search was carried on by “field tests,” exposing | 
mens to representative atmospheres, and laborator 
ments upon small specimens. 


Observations have been made on copper-zinc allo 
zinc, iron, nickel and silver. These metals were « 
an unsaturated indoor atmosphere of low relative 
in an indoor atmosphere of variable humidity; in 
kitchen, and in open air. 

Tests have not yet been completed and for that 
clusive figures are not available. The report is of g: 
however, because of its thoroughness, so far as it 
and it promises to cover the atmospheric corrosio: 
in a really complete manner. 
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ALUMINUM BOBBINS 
have a problem that | am up against. Yerhaps yout 
n help me. I am making aluminum bobbins and hav 
ble with the bobbins nicking up in handling. I use 
8-Cu; the spool is polished all over. What mixture 
‘ se to get a hard surface that will not nick up very 


Ve are of the opinion what you call nicking is 
ssibly caused by pouring the metal too hot 


porosity 
If the 








metal you are using is not hard enough we would suggest 
ake a hardener of 50% aluminum and 50% of copper, 
ir into ingots, melt 80 Ibs. of aluminum and 20 Ibs. of 
ardener, pour at as low a temperature as will run your work 
successful, and you should have no future troubl W.. 5. Ek. 
Problem 3,247. 
CLEANING ALUMINUM CASTINGS 





O—Can you give us liquid solution that will clean alumi- 
num castings and remove oil stains and finger marks just 
before shipment, and the castings still retain its original scale? 
We can give castings a nice white color by sand blasting, but 
this removes the scale and consequently are porous, as alumi- 
um is a very porous metal. 

\—Aluminum 
in cleansing their product 
satin finish. 


n 


following methods 


dead 


the 
and to produce a 


manutacturers use 


white or 


1. Cleanse in a regular alkaline cleaning solution prepared 
from cleaning salts. The cleansing solution should be pre- 
pared in an iron or steel tank and heated to 180-200° F. with 
iro) steam coils or an external heat may be used, such as 


gas when the tank is made from iron or steel. 

2. Cleanse the aluminum castings in the hot cleaner for a 
few moments or until they darken perceptibly; remove them 
and wash in cold water; drain thoroughly. 


3. Prepare an acid dip as follows: 


es oon a a so ole bine wubip’a ..2 gallons 
NE ES ee 1 gallon 
The acids should be contained in a regular acid crock or 
jar of suitable volume capacity. In mixing the acids, add 


the sulphuric to the nitric 
kept cold by the aid of 
crock. 

4. Immerse the cleansed aluminum castings in the acid dip 
lor a moment then drain thoroughly to prevent an excessive 
loss acids. Wash in water, up boiling 

The castings if fairly heavy will dry themselves. 

\ small amount of borax soap chips added to the hot water 
—say half ounce per gallon—will help to d 
and to prevent fingermarks 


Prol lem 3,248. 


The dip should be 
running water surrounding the acid 


acid very slowly. 


ot cold follow with 


hot water. 


ry out the castings 


0 stains or showing.—C. H. P. 








CRACKED ALUMINUM PRESSURE COOKERS 





We are running some aluminum steam pressure cookers 
30 and 50 quart size. We test them at 125 Ib. pressure, 
ind alter being in use about a year, we have had a few com- 
unts because of warping and cracking. 
We are using auto engine parts safety valve, 
ordinary working conditions, 15 Ibs. 


ot the 


at 20 to 23 


What is our trouble, 


anc what, if any, special alloy would you recommend to 
shen our products for expension and contraction? 
\.—We do not know the composition of the alloy you are 
as all the information you give is aluminum. 
you are having complaints of warping and cracking, it 
seem that you are getting metal which expands under 
eat, and is short in the yrain, and cracks. 


SHOP PROBLEMS 


ANSWER QUESTIONS RELATING TO SHOP PRACTICE 


INDUSTRY 








W BLAIR, Me ul | CHAI ES 1. PRé ro} I 
J. KROM, R ng Mill R. E. SEARCH, Ex I 
\ 1 mixture for this class of w ld « 
92 Aluminum 
2% Maen um 
4% Copp 
\ J \ ‘roble1 4 
GREASE FOR FAUCET PLUGS 
().—Kindly give us any information which you may have « 
the formulas for cock eTrease to be used for lubrik iting pl 
in steam, water, and gas cocks. We have been having troub! 
in keeping our grease from setting after being in stock a \ 
weeks. We are mixing our grease as follow 
Rape Seed Olil...... 10 Ibs 
te: eee 10 lbs 
DOCROUPNE 60k oi 2% + veh a so 4 ; Ibs 
jane WEE... 6... 4 lbs 
\.—The amount of bees-wax used in cock grease give 
body, also allows it to set hard after being in stock a fe 
weeks. The grease should be heated and applied in a liquid 
form with a small brush so that it spreads evenly and set 
with an even film, when it strikes the metal. 
FORMULA 1 FORMULA 
25% Beef Tallow 25% Beef Tallow 
5 Lard Oil Lard Oil 
\rctic Cup Grease Arctic Cup Grease 
Bees-wax 25% Bees-wax 
10% Lanolin Oil 
When using these greases or formule on steam cocks ot 





water faucets a certain percentage of flake graphite should b 








added.—W. B. Problem 3,250. 
LEAD COATING RED BRASS 
©.—Kindly advise us the best method available for lead 
plating on red brass, (85-5-5-5). We are interested in know 


ing how to proceed for a hot dip plating, acid solution for 
cleansing, also whether or not we have to use tin or som 
other alloy with lead. 

\.—It is presumed that you want to coat the red brass 
castings with molten lead or solder metal (half tin—half lead). 

In either case the casting should be freed from sand by 
pickling in a warm solution of hydrofluoric acid and water 

Formula: 

deere ciciercascae A Oe, Lee bao 
Hydrofluoric Acid NS cats 1 to pints 

Immerse for an hour or two until the sand is reduced from 
the casting, then wash thoroughly in cold water. Immerse 
for a moment or two in an undiluted solution of nitric acid 
38 From the nitric acid dip, drain thoroughly; wash in cold 
water and then immerse in the bright acid dip, prepared a 
follows 

Sulphuric Acid, 66°... 1 gallon 
Nittic Gn, Oe cass 1 gallon 
WRROOE cok ib ok sts > vous 1 pint 
Miwrintie® Fgee Wicccscs sce 1 oz. 

Give the castings a quick dip in the bright acid dip; drait 
quickly and then wash in cold water very thoroughly. If t 
castings are then to be hot lead-coated—that is immersed it 
molten lead, suitably melted to its proper temperature in 
iron kettle, the casting after dipping as outlined should | 
immersed in a mercury dip, prepared as follows 

CO ee ee ae 1 gallon 
Bichloride of Mercury..... 40 
a, a ee 1 to 2 « 

The brass will become coated with a film of mercut dr 


thoroughly so that no moisture results, then place in t 








THE 


until unifor1 coated. Remove and cool in hot 


metal is to be used, tin and 
1 regular zine chloride flux should be used upon the 
From the flux, the 
sed directly in molten solder 
water 


any composition of 


sed brass casting chloride 
the 


containing a 


t zinc 
Z should be immer 


Quench in warm small 


amount ot 
or carbonate of ammonia one 


Phe for solder 
the 


avoid exct 


iummontiac half ounce per gal- 


hot water. flux metal 


by dissolving all 
add 
the 
cloth to 
] ‘ 2? 

it you 
Wrinkles 
the 


Vantage 


should be prepared 
acid will absorb; 


When 


cheese- 


scrap zinc; mu.iatic 


lowly to ssive evolution of hydrogen. 


peration 1s filter the solution through 


complete, 
remove sediment 
lbs. of 


to every gallon of the solution, add 
sal-ammoniac. It is then ready 
to electro-plate with 


which is 


ior use, 
“Platers’ 
Any of 
Formule given under lead may be to ad 
The alkaline lead will rapid thin 
de i \cid lead solutions are used for heavy deposits. The 
cleaning of the red metal the final 
bright acid dipping and then be lead 
plated direct.—C. H. P. 


desire lead, consult 


page 12 (a copy ot enclosed). 


solutions used 
solution give a 


castings should be up to 
washing. They can 


Problem 3,251. 


= — 





METAL FOR GAS COCK PLUG 





().—We have forwarded under separate cover a plug for gas 
We The 
men claiming that they will not cut freely and that they gum 
up the We think the metal 
ought to cut freely as our mixture is as follows: Electrolytic 
144 lb., Zinc, 50 Ib., Lead 6 lb., all virgin metal. 
have the and tried it for ma- 
Would that the metal is a little too tough and 
suggest you change your mixture to 144 Ib. 
Zinc, 2 lb. Tin, and 10 lb. Lead. This will give you a 
freer machining metal. 


cock are having trouble in machining these plugs. 


tools, as you will see by sample. 
Copper, 


\.—1 


chining 


sample casting have 
Say 
would 
44 lb. 


more 


Copper, 


If this mixture is not satisfactory increase the lead and re- 
duce the Zinc 1 per cent more. | 
will be satisfactory.—W. J. R. 


feel, however, this mixture 
. 


Problem 


PAINTING CADMIUM PLATE 


We are cadmium-plating work which requires painting, 
find that paint will not stick. 


but we How can this be over- 
Cone 


\ It 
plated articles before painting as 


the cadmium- 
enamels do not 
Cry the following method. 
that the 


size 
paints 


will be necessary to use a on 


or 
to cadmium, 


adhere satistactorily 


boiling solution or 
200° F. 


Prepare a 


be m 


one temperature can 
1intained at 
Water be ~~ 1 gallon 
Commercial Sodium Silicate Solution... 1 gallon 
Immerse the articles after cadmium-plating and thoroughly 
washing in cold water, in the hot silicate solution, then dry 
thor: the aid of 
opinion that any type of paint will cling to the 
silicate surface so applied to the cadmium plated surface— 


( H P. Problem 3,253. 


ughly by heat 


It is our 


TANK 


LINING 





O.—! looking for a preparation for coating the inside 
tanks, both of and of lead, for use with 
cyanide copper and zinc solutions with the object of protecting 
the tanks and preventing contamination of the solutions. 

\.—There is nothing better than asphaltum for your pur- 
pose. The material should be melted to the boiling point and 
then applied hot in the following manner. 

Che wooden tanks as well as the lead lined tanks should be 
scored with the cut end of a steel file so that cross marks are 
indented in the lead. Such marks enable the 
asphaltum to cling better because it enters into such scores. 

When all is in readiness to coat the tanks, first lay the tank 
down on its side (be sure it is perfectly level, using a spirit 
level to decide this). Now nail a strip of wood the entire 
length of the tank to prevent the asphaltum running out. 

The strip will regulate the depth of asphaltum you want. 


am 


ot plating wood 


wood or 


METAL 


INDUSTRY Vol. 22 


It should not be less than 
_ oat 


¥44 inch thick, 

the both sides first allowing each sid 

coat the ends of the tank the same way and finally 
Quite frequently it is to add a small 

tar to the asphaltum to reduce the brittle: 
however, must be used, otherwise 

too soft.—C. H. P. Problem 


necessary 
4 oal 

little, 
be a littl 


the as} 
3,255. 


PLATING ROOM FLOOR 


QO.—!I 
authority 
install in other y 
to build a plating room. Pending that tim: 
deavoring to accumulate some information which 
ful to us then in determining just what kind of a | 

A.—An acid proof brick set edgeways and then 
tween with boiling asphaltum gives the most satisf 
lasting plating room floor. Such floors 
proof. Cement not proved 
dilute acids readily attack the cement. 

Block asphaltum is but 
asphaltum is best of all—C. H. P. 


am writing to ask it 
in the matter of 


you direct 1 


be st 


can 
the 
Some time or 


what is kind of 
a plating room. 


new 


are wate! 
floors have satisfactor 
brick fille 


Problem 3,254 


good; acid 


- TEMPORARY PLATING TANK 


©.—Within a couple of weeks I will have occasi 
plate a brass shield 4 ft. long and 4 ft. wide. I w 
inquire if there is any way of making a cheap tanl 
suit the purpose as it will have to 
used once. 

A.—A rough wooden tank made of one inch lu: 
that is necessary. It is advisable to use kiln-dried 
a number of boards are used to obtain the four feet 
in depth, then either hot asphaltum should be appli 
the boards before nailing them down, or a good thi 
shellac will answer. Use plenty of nails to give st: 
rough frame of 2 
of the tank will reinforce it. 
of hot asphaltum.—C. H. P. 





be discard d 


Coat 
Problem 3,256. 








WHITE METAL CASTING 


are 


O.—We 
and would 
metals to 


starting to make white metal casts 
knowing the 
use in order to get a good 
similar to Brittania metal. 
A.—Alloys of tin and antimony, together with sn 
ties of other metal constitute the class of alloy under 
of Brittania metal as follows: 
BRITTANIA-ENGLISH 
Tin Antimony 
94% 5% 
90 6 2 
90 7 3 
GERMAN MIXTURE 
Antimony Copper 
24 4 
14 2 
66 10 


appreciate proper 


grade of wl 


casting 


MIXTURE 
Copper 


Tin 


i 


inch by 4 inch lumber at top and 
the inside with a 


Also Brittania ware made in Sheffield is often com 


Tin Antimony 
31 5% 28% 
A cheaper mixture, often used for statuettes and f: 
satisfactory is composed of: 
Lead Antimony 
80% 10% 
and for pendants and watch fobs: 
Tin Antimony Copper 
89% 8% 3% 
In making this class of metal, the copper should 
separately. in a graphite crucible. 
then add the tin a little at a time and stir thoroughly. 


Copper 
8% 


Tin 
10% 


. 


good way to introduce the copper is to make a ha: 


50 per cent copper and 50 per cent tin. 
use 2 Ibs. of hardener for every Ib. of copper in the 1 
W. J. R. Problem 3,257. 


Pour into 


proporti 


1 


Bismut! 


Yellow Br 


Add the antimony, ; 
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A REVIEW OF CURRENT PATENTS OF INTEREST 
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4 15. April 15, 1924. Pickling Apparatus. Frank D 
Woodlawn, Pa. 
ng apparatus including spaced apart upwardly open- 
tanks, sprockets be- 
beyond the tanks in 
with, and endless flex- 
er extending around the 
kets and having its 
run traveling over the 
sprocket and dipping be- 
tween the central and end sprockets into the said tanks. 
1,490,888. April 15, 1924. Apparatus for and Method of 
Premens a Finished Coat on Strips of Metal. Daniel J. 
nin, Derby, Conn., assignor to the Bassett Metal Goods 
- Company, Inc., Derby, Conn. 
The method of producing a 
es \ striated coating on a metallic 
f | strip which consists in applying a 
coating of rapidly hardening plas- 
terial to both sides of said strip and subjecting the 
ter surfaces of said coating, while still plastic, to the super- 
fejal action of brushes contacting therewith so as to produce 
fxed striations thereon and subsequently drying said coating. 
1.490.891. April 15, 1924. Process of Making Decorative 


Stapleton, a 
Stapleton, 


Fichtmueller, 
Leat 


Metallic Leaf. Julius A. C. 


issignor to Diamond Decorative Company, 
N. ¥ 
[he process of removing sprayed decorative leaf from ad- 
rent paper backing sized with soluble material on which the 
been formed, which the backing 
with the adherent leaf thereon through aqueous solvent ma- 
terial to loosen, the soluble material 


on the backing winding the leaf and backing into a roll. 


eaf has comprises passing 


soften or dissolve sizing 


1,491,195. April 22, 1924. Machine for Pickling Metal 
Plates and Blanks. Edward W. Burgess, Milwaukee, Mis., 
assignor to A. O. Smith Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 

In a machine for pickling metal plates, a pickling vat, a 
raveling conveyor supported and operated out of the plane 


vat and provided with a plurality of aligned pendant 
each having a hook for engaging and supporting 
the plate in vertical position by its lower edge in the 
ment of the plate through the vat. 

1,491,381. April 22, 1924. Process for the Production of 
Glossy Metallic Coatings on Metals. Alexander 


of the 
hangers, 
move- 


Classen, 


\achen, Germany. 
\ process for the production of glossy metal coatings on 
metals galvanically consisting in adding to the electrolytic 


ath hydrogen-binding colloids and in conducting the galvanic 


process in the usual manner. 

1,491,663. April 1924. Sand-Blast Apparatus. larence 
E. Billings, New Haven, and D. S. Sammis, Stratford, Conn., 
assignors to the New Haven Sand Blast Company, New 


Haven, Conn. 
In annar: % f the class described. a barre! for th -) ; 
in apparatus of the class described, a barrei tor the reception 

of castings, or the like, means having a fixed inclination tor 

supporting and rotating the barrel, and means for varying the 
clination of the barrel axis with respect to said support in 


mbination with a stationary casing surroundng the barrel, 
and within which it rotates and a blast nozzle adapted to 
Play upon the castings within the barrel during the rotation of 
tl latter. 


1,491,754. 
waukee, Wis. 
method of producing a multi-part mold which com- 
prises positioning a bounding piece on a replica of at least 
a part of the article to be produced in the mold and then 
rodepositing metal onto the surface of said replica within 
said bounding piece. 

1,816. April 29, 1924. 
Pack, Elmhurst, N. Y., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


April 22, 1924. Molding. John Scherner, Mil 


Method of Die Casting. Charles 
assignor to Doehler Die-Casting Com- 





Che method of making die-casting having an internal under- 


cut consisting in forming a solid metal core with its molding 
surface including a portion complementary to th cl sired 
undercut, die-casting directly upon the molding surface t 
core, removing the interior of the core leaving a relatively 
thin integral shell, and then distorting the thin shell to reduce 
its cross sectional dimension opposite the eilieinsal sufficiently 
to allow withdrawal of the shell from the casting. 

1,491,817. \pril 29, 1924. Method of Casting. Charl 
Pack, Elmhurst, N. Y., assignor to Doehler Die-Casting Com 
pany, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The method of making castings with an internal undercut 


} 


consisting in casting a hard aluminum-copper alloy about a 


suitably shaped core of substantially pure aluininum, and ex 
tracting the core by applying a pulling force thereto sufficient 
to cause the metal of the core behind the internal undercut of 
the casting to give way as the core is withdrawn. 

1,491,879. \pril 29, 1924. Die Casting and Method of 


Welding Same to a Metallic Surface. Charles Pack, Elmhurst 
N. Y., and S. R. Kuech, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to Doehlet 
Die-Casting Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The method of uniting a white metal die-casting with a 
metallic surface, such casting having a smooth, substantially 
solid exterior and an interior characterized by air-holes 
throughout the mass, which method consists in forming on 
and integral with said casting, adjacent to the point of attach 
ment, a part of substantially solid white metal and welding 
such part to said metallic surface, substantially as set forth 


1,491,964 April 29, 1924. Art of Casting Metal Slabs. 
Egbe rt Moxham, Great Neck, N. Y., assignor to Conley 
Tinfoil Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


\ method of casting oxidizable metal or metal alloys wit 


materially reduced oxidation effect, comprising advancing a 
mold in a predetermined path past a pouring position, creating 
a partial vacuum in the mold space and around a pouring 


spout at pouring position, pouring molten metal into the mold 
with materially reduced exposure to air in the mold space and 
between the spout and the mold, and relieving the vacuum 
about the mold at a position beyond the pouring position 

1,492,230. April 29, 1924. Process for Working Zinc 
Walter M. Towne, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor, by direct and 
mesne assignments, to E. W. Bliss Company, New York, 
§ 

The process of working zine which consists in subjecting 
a blank to pressure between mak and female dies and 
truding it through a contracted annular space surrounding the 
male die in a direction opposite to the movement of the mal 
die, and while at a temperature approximately 150° ( 


1,492,241. \pril 29, 
Battery Plates. 
assignor to U. S. 


1924, 
Campbell C. 
Light & 


Method of Recovering Scrap 
Carpenter, Niagara Falls, N. ¥ 
Heat Corporation, Niagara Fall 


MN. ¥. 

The method of treating scrap battery plates which consist 
in melting the metallic lead, separating the molten lead from 
the remaining material and then subjecting the remaining n 


terial to oxidizing conditions to produce lead oxide. 


April 29, 1924. 
from Metal-Bearing Solutions. F. M. 
Feild, New York, assignor to Union 
search Laboratories, Inc., New York. 
precipitating heavy metals 
solutions which comprises bringing the 
with an 


1,492,282. Process for Recovering Values 
Becket and A. | 
Carbide & Carbon Re 
Process of their alk: 
into contact 


trom 
solution 
alloy of silicon and an activating metal. 


1,492,283. April 29, 1924. Process for Recovering Values 
from Metal-Bearing Solution. F. M. Becket, New York, 
assignor to Union Carbide & Carbon Research Laboratori 
Inc., New York. 

Process of precipitating heavy metals from their alkaline 
solutions which comprises bringing the solution into ntact 


with silicon metal. 
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NEW AND USEFUL DEVICES, MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES OF INTEREST 


Melting Metal at 2900° C. (5252°F.) 
Other Recent Achievements of High Frequency Inductive Heating 


Written for The Metal Industry by DUDLEY WILLCOX, 


Ajax Electrothermic Corporation, Trenton, 


nducted at the plant of the Ajax Three pieces of tantalum, each like the left 


a test on melting metalli in Fig. 3, were piled horizontally in the fur 


induction. The test was very shows the long edges of the 3 
on 


pieces. They wer 
iplete melt in three minutes, surrounded by finely powdered thoria. This 
This result is quite remarkable, 


18 
most refractory materials besides being an excell 
iew of the fact that the melting point of tantalum is insulator. 
» 900°C. according to the Bureau of Standards (Circular of the No 
~ oe 


> 


iu of Standards, No. 35, 4th Ed., revised Dec. 1, 1910.) and there is no electrical contact between the sour 


first illustration, Fig. 1. shows the furnace used, having and the material to be melted. The 
234” in inside diam 


resistance material or arc is required in 
“lines of for 
by the coil penetrate the quartz tube (See Fig 
eter and 6” long housed thoria as they would any other non-conductor, 
board Che eddy currents in the metal to be melted. These edd 
coil and contents are heat the charge until the radiation losses eaual 
shown in section in Fig or heat input. See Fig. 3, i'ght side, 
2 \ current of about : 


in isbestos 


for lump 
tantalum, which proves that in this case the equilib: 
perature was above 2,900° C,. (5,252° F.) 

000 cycles per second was This furnace is sometimes called the “Fireless 
furnace,—fireless because there is no 


160 amperes at about 25, 


passed through the coil. hre, and wit 


cause high frequency current is used as jit is in 
mission of wireless signals. The difference betwee: 
less furnace and ordinary wireless is that, in the furn 
frequencies are used and the receiving circuit is 
or two from the sending circuit. 

High frequency furnaces are widely used in resea: 
tories for the study of alloys and ceramic materials 
Northrup high frequency ceramic materials are heated it 
converter, operating trom 


The frequency was not 
read on an instrument 
but was estimated trom 
previous experience with 


similar devices The 
power was derived from 
i standard 35 kv-a. Ajax- 


is customary to u 
furnace a conducting container to hold the specime: 
1 220 volt 60 cycle single absorb the electro-magnetic energy radiated from 
phase line. The coil con- Ceramic materials can, however, be heated 
tained about 25 turns of FURNACE USED FOR MELTING 
flattened edgewise wound TANTALUM 

copper tubing, through 


by di 





which flowed about 3 pints of cooling water per minute. The 
power was read on a standard G. E. indicating wattmeter 
and showed 22 kw. throughout the run. The power consumed 
was therefore 1.1 kw.h. and the fraction of a _ pound, 
avoirdupois, melted per kw-h. was .2:! 





5. This compares with 
1 to 2 pounds of steel per kw-h. usually melted in commercial 





FIG. 3. TANTALUM BEFORE AND AFTER MEI 


duced high frequency current if a very high freq 
rent is used. 





High frequency furnaces are used on a commer: 
for melting precious metals such as gold, silver, plat: 
their alloys. At least one company is using them fo 
a fountain pen point alloy—presumably of osmiun 

Tan tfalum tungsten, etc. 
Pieces fxjpxZ, Several important developments have been made 
laboratory use of this furnace, the most notabl 
of “Permalloy.” This metal contains about 78.5 
nickel and 21.5 per cent iron. Both metals are pre 
trolytically and the carbon content is kept down t 
cent or less. A discussion of the remarkable magnet 
——-- ties of permalloy is to be found in the Journal of t! 
2) Institute for May, 1923, communicated by Brigadi 


oo <<< . John J. Carty, of the American Telephone and 
ee Oe eNSAY MOY’ yy SAR Pa. “ x ‘ S $ f ’ 
Nee OS a RAE NO aes ok Company. At the Hawthorne Plant of the Wester: 


FIG. 2. COIL AND CONTENTS OF FURNACE SHOWN IN FIG. 1. Company in Chicago three 100-pound high frequen 























were installed for melting permalloy in the summe: 
They are operated alternately from 2 Ajax-North: 


frequency converters rated at 105 kv-a. each. 
\t the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing | 


arc furnaces starting cold. In view of the extremely high 
melting point of tantalum the performance is considered very 
£0 rd 
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yurg, Pa., another recently installed high frequency differ in several interesting respects ' 
1ipment is turning out a ton or more per day ot furnaces. The carbon content o! aie 
alloy. A 5,000 cycle rotary generator rated at few thousandths of one per cent 
supplies current for operating 100-pound vacuum \ high frequency furnace to melt 500 
A 200-pound vacuum furnace is shortly to be another to melt 200 pounds of steel ar in hate 
from the same generator. It is hoped that a full tor the U. S. Navy Dept. Each will ops 
( n of these furnaces can be published shortly Chey 4 Ajax-Northrup 35 kv-a. high fre 


The Skeppstedt Multiple Core-Making Machine 


Written for The Metal Industry by E. G. ERICKSON, Skeppstedt Erickson Company, Moline, Il. 


ty review of the core-making machinery field, indicates by the Skeppstedt-Erickson Company of Me e, | 
he present time there are thre« gene ral classifications. made in two sizes or types. | tvpe XY 1 hin Fig ] 
re machines that are of the same design as the com recommended for extremely hi peed | tio nd 


olding rock-over and stripping plate machines 
Machines that produce only stock cores. 


Machines that blow the sand into the core box 





— 














FIG. 2. TYPE B MACHINI 


type B machine, Fig. 2, for lower production requirement 
and for long straight draws that are more difficult to mak 
On both types of machines gang core boxes are used which 
are made of aluminum of such composition that it can be 
easily machined. The gang box for the type A machine fills 
a standard 10 by 26 or 12 by 26 inch core plate at one time 
the number of cores depending entirely upon the size of the 
core as in Fig. 3. The gang boxes for the type B machine 
are designed to make a row of cores the full width of a 10 or 











12 inch wide core plate. After the plate is filled in this way 
by several rows of cores, it is put in the core rack ready for 
baking. 
The type A machine is the real competitor of the common 
FIG. 1. TYPE A MACHINE rock-over and small types of molding machines. This is b« 
cause of its higher production capacity with the same typ« 
The molding type of core machine makes only cores of the of core boxes. In all of these other types of machines just 





open type, much the same as a mold. Gang boxes are often mentioned there are a large number of wasted movement 
used on these machines with the result of a greatly 
increased production. The stock core type of ma- 
chine is naturally limited to straight cores which 
can be made by pressing the sand through a die; 
these cores being then cut to the required length. 
In the core blowing type of machine the sand is 
blown into the core box and here cores of a very 
imtricate shape can be made. All other dry sand 
cores are made by hand, in hand boxes. All of the 
above methods are open to serious objections when 
a core is required that must have perfectly straight 
sides without a fraction of a degree of draft, with- 
out a seam, and Where greatly increased production 


is desired. 


‘ new core making machine has just recently 
seen developed, that fully meets the requirements 
“id cown above, namely the Skeppstedt Multiple 

ore Machine. This new machine is manufactured FIG. 3. GANG CORE BOXES 











292 THE 
which eat up both valuable 
the core maker The 
placed alongside of the core bench, and he 
right at this bench The filled 
suitable way and the gang box is set on the bench in front 
fills it by 


time and the physical energy of 
Skeppstedt Multiple Core 
maker's 


Machine is 
works 
bench is with sand in any 
of the core-maker, who sweeping the sand into the 
with both his hands and arms. In that way the box 

cly filled and then each core is rammed by hand. After 

the excess sand has been struck off, the core wires are pressed 


DRAWING THE BOX 


FIG. 4 


Then the core plate is set in place, 
the care box and core plate turned over by hand, and at the 
the core maker turns through a right angle and 
sets the two on the machine. The box is now ready to be 


in and the cores vented. 


same time 
drawn and this is the function of the machine. Anyone who 
is familiar with the operations required in producing cores on 
a rock-over machine, quickly realizes the advantages to the 
maker of working at his bench. 

In drawing the box it is moved up against two vertical rods 
and a trigger which automatically opens the air valve to the 
vibrator These are shown in Fig. 4. In the side of the core 
notches which engage with the vertical rods, and 
two together serve to guide the box and make it pos- 
sible to secure a perfectly straight draw. Another 
function of these vertical rods is to transmit the 
vibration to the core Because of the way in 
which the vertical guide rods are supported in their 
brackets, the vibration is most intense at the bottom 
of the rods and decreases gradually toward the point 
of support 


core 


boxes are 


the S¢ 


box. 


Consequently the vibration is also most 
intense against the box at the beginning of the draw- 
ing operation and decreases gradually as the box is 
moved upward along the rods. 
porting the 


This feature of sup- 
guide rods in this manner and securing 
a varying vibration is very important, because with 
a vibration of equal intensity along the whole length 
of the draw, the core would assume a tapered shape. 
But with the Skeppstedt Multiple Core Machine one 
of the users is now making a core 8 inches long and 
1% inches in diameter that does not taper over .005 
of an inch in this length. In Fig. 5 the operator is 
shown completing 16 cores at one time which are 
1% inch in diameter by 7 inches long. After the 
draw is finished the box is set back on the bench 
and the plate full of cores is placed in the core rack. 
For long draws on the type A machine, a lever oper- 
ated drawing device is used, which takes the weight 
of the box and relieves the operator. 
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The type B machine operates in exactly the sar 
naturally it does not have as high a productior 
the type A machine. But for the small shop, or 
a low production, or where extra long straight d: 
quired this machine does more than is expected 
Another feature of machines is that the 
not attached to the machines in any way with scre\ 


these 
other clamping devices. So when it is desired to 

no time is lost in mounting and dismounting bx 

sometimes requires as much as 20 

All that is nec: 
lay the one box aside and pick up tl 
Further the producing el 
not attached to the core box in an 


the other machines. 


vibration 
box receives its vibration by being 
the vibratory guide rods. 

Some may think that these machi: 
used only to advantage by the large: 
this is not so. This is a machins 
shop as much as for the heavy product 
Che wooden core boxes that are ofte1 
to the jobbing shop can be adapted 
machines by fitting them with bracl 
gage the vibratory guide rods. In 
boxes can be enclosed in a fram: 
these brackets, and the same high | 
and high quality of work will be s 
obtained with aluminum boxes. 

\ word 
the type 
In Fig 


as to the production poss 
A machine is surely not out 
5 is shown a core rack full of 
referring to the cores nearest to th 
the production obtained is as 
ning with the top shelf 
Shelf No. 1 12 boxes or 192 cores 
Shelf No. 2...65 boxes or 650 cores 
Shelf No. 3...40 boxes or 1920 cores 
Shelf No. 4.. 1008 cores 
As regards the quality of the cores 
it should be sufficient to mention that 
duce and in many cases entirely eliminate many mac! 
erations. 


follo 


.56 boxes of 


When cores can be made so close to siz 

chine operations become unnecessary then it is tim: 
machining these castings. The Skeppstedt Multiple | 
chines do not only increase production but at the sa 
produce these high quality cores. When the worl 

foundry makes machine operations further along i 

ufacturing unnecessary, the 
selves and these are: 

1. The cost of the eliminated machine operation 
The cost of cutting tools and machine tools. 
The cost of trucking. 

The cost of 


process savings multip! 


some of 


repeated handling. 





FIG. 5. CORE RACK FULL OF CORES 




















C for storage of material in process is reduced. 
noney is tied up in material in process of manufac- 


7 | s due to mistakes in the machine operation are 
ited. 

Q 7 igh costs of supervision and inspection are decreased. 

> 7 working force and losses due to injuries are pro- 


onately reduced. 


10. 1 other items that go to make up the general overhead 
nse are noticeably reduced. 
rhe cores produced on these machines that are to be used 
- castings which are to be cast to size, are made of a different 
sand mixture than cores that are made by hand. The mixture 
generally used consists of over 50% of a fine grade of bank 


sand and the remainder is silica sand. The percentage of 
hank sand used is of course dependent upon the fineness of 
the silica sand. What is desired for cores that are to eliminate 
machine operations, besides correct size, is smoothness. The 
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action of these machines increases this smoothness his 
action is a combination of two separate actions, Che first 
is the effect of vibrating the box against the core, and the 
second is the sliding action between the core and the box 
rhis last effect is especially noticeable on long cores and 

much the same as the surface produced by the molder’s ot 
core maker's slick. With the finer grade of sand that is used 


in brass and alloy foundries, this smoothness will be mor: 
pronounced and will be far ahead of anything previously seen 
on the same class of work. 

The Skeppstedt-Erickson Company being composed of both 
practical and technical men who spent years in the pattern 
shop, foundry, and machine shop are also doing general con 
sulting work in foundry molding and coring methods Chey 
have successfully redesigned many jobs so that they can be 
cored to size, and the savings made in increased production 
and eliminated machine operations have in a short while as 
sumed large figures. This feature of their work adds greatly 
to the demand for their services 


ALUMINUM MELTING FURNACES 


The F. A. Coleman Company, 6539 Metta Avenue, Cleve- 
and, Ohio, is making aluminum Melting furnaces which are 
new in design and the result of many years’ experience in the 
building of this type of furnace. The Stationary Furnace has 
always used a plain cast iron pot which could be turned 
slightly each day to equalize the burner effect on the outside 





COLEMAN ALUMINUM FUKNACE 


of the pot; the Tilting Furnace has always used a lipped pot 
which prevented turning. 

The interchangeability of the pot, shells, linings, bottom 
plates, burner castings and flue castings, between the same 
sizes of stationary and tilting furnaces, is another valuable 





Norton Flocrs—A folder on Alundum tile floors, issued by 
Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. 

James H. Rhodes & Company, Long Island City, N. Y., 
have just issued new illustrated booklets on Sponges and Steel 
Wool. 

Laclede-Christy Bulletin—June, 1924—Issued by Laclede- 
Christy, St. Louis, Mo., illustrating and describing its 
Suprafrax refractory. 

“Unusual Awards for Merit” is the title of a folder issued 
by the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Company, 709 Sixth 
avenue, New York City. 

The Triplex—A folder on the Triplex Combination Lathe, 
Mill ng Machine and Drill Press, issued by the B. C. Ames 
Company, Waltham, Mass. 





QUIPMENT AND 


feature claimed for the foundryman using both types of 
furnaces, 

The pouring lip (Patent Pending) on the Tilting Furnace i 
fastened to the top plate; it can be replaced readily by loosen 
ing two nuts carried by stud bolts set in the top plate. 

The Stationary Furnace is arranged so that some of th 
exhaust gases may be passed (if Cesired), up and over the top 
of the pot and out through holes in the cover; foundrymen art 
divided as to the benefits resulting from this practice; thi 
furnace permits either method to be used. 

The furnace capacities are an average for continuous opera 
tion; the time given is taken from the starting of the fire 

The life of the cast iron pot depends upon the care used in 
operating the furnace, in keeping the pot clean and in turning 
the pot daily; some foundrymen wash the new pot inside b 
fore putting it into service and each morning before loading 

A properly made pot, properly used and cared for, should 
melt 25,000 pounds of metal, as an average; the olde 
the pot the greater the possibility of the iron from the pot 
entering the aluminum. 


MELTING DATA 
TO MELT 100 POUNDS OF No. 12 ALUMINUM PER HOUR TO 1350° F 


Manufactured Gas ....... 550 BT U’s per | cubic foot 
A se eee 1000 BT U's per 1 cubic foot 
Fuel Oil, 7.6 Ibs. per gallon 22 
ere weeeeee-- 146000 BTU’s per 1 gallon 
Manufactured Gas 320 cubic feet 
\ir per minute .. a 35 cubic feet 
Natural Gas ..... ..+. 175 cubic feet 
\ir per minute ..... sie 30 cubic feet 
Puan Rae eck ens eS ee 1.25 gallons 
Air per minute 35 cubic feet 


— . 


SUPPLY CATALOGS 


Zinc Flashings—Vol. 1, No. 3, issued by Matthiessen & 
Hegeler Zinc Company, La Salle, Ill, on M & H zine for 
caskets, railroad requirements, etc. 

“Hisey”—Bulletin No. 1305-A, issued by the Hisey-Wolf 
Machine Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, on its new Hisey two 
wheel six inch electric bench grinder. 

Crown Rheostat & Supply Company, 31 S. Desplain 
street, Chicago, IIl., has issued folders on its Crown electré 
galvanizing salts, and Crown tumbling barrel. 

Horowitz & De Rosa have taken over the building and 
ness of the M. & H. Manufacturing Company at 539 Lorimet 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y. They manufacture hardware special 
ties. 


Polishing and Buffing Lathes—A folder covering Crown 
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nd Buffing Lathes, issued by the versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. A list 


Company, 1910 Park avenue, West, bulletins, journal contributions, and patents b 

Chicago, |] Mellon Institute of Industrial Research dur 
Atlantic State Shippers Advisory Board—Proceedings of year 1923. 

the Third Regular Meeting of the Atlantic State Shippers “Book of Brands”—Fifth edition of the Refra 

Ad sory Board, held it the Hotel ( ommodore, New York, facturers Association's “Book ol Brands,” 

May 7-8. 1924 ing, Pittsburgh, Pa. In addition to a complet 
lilo Varnish Corporation, Marcy and Flushing avenues, facturers of fire brick in this country and Canad 
kl N. Y., has issued a folder on its All-Weather Rub alphabetical list of the brands and 


4 


trade-mark 

Varnish; also a folder entitled, “Don’t Let the Elephant industry. Copies may be obtained without charg 

nd the Donkey Get Your Goat.” “Hump Method”—Catalog No. 90, illustrating 
G. E. Farm Book—A booklet giving information generally ing the Hump method for heat treatment of st 


2202 


ble throughout the country on the problems of rural the contents is as follows: Correct Hardening 
ctrification. It is also illustrated. This booklet is issued ternal Steel Structure without ( 


ostly Extert 
+} Causes of Failure and Attendant Losses: Idea 


he General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. al | 
[he Robert June Engineering Management Corporation of Correct Hardening, etc. Issued by Leeds & N 
Detroit, which handles industrial advertising, sales develop- pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 
nt and engineering management, is moving from its present Hytempite in the Power Plant—Bulletin iss 
ddress at 8938 Linwood avenue, to 8835 Linwood avenue. Furnace Specialties Company,. Inc., 26 Cortlandt 
lhe Armstrong Cork & Insulation Company announce the York City, illustrating and describing some 
removal of their Rochester, N. Y., branch to new and enlarged cessful applications of 


Hytempite in refractory 
with greatly increased warehouse facilities at Nos. 205- and maintenance. It tells why 

209 West Main street, Rochester, N. Y. This change is effec- correct practice in fire brick masonry and why 
tive July 1, 1924. joint is far superior to fire clay. 

Merchants’ Association of New York, Committee on The Oxweld Acetylene Company, Long Isla: 
Regional Plan of New York and Its Environs, in a report on cago and San Francisco, has just published a |} 
the metal industries of New York, report that the manufacture 48-page catalog illustrating and describing in det 
of metal products constitutes the most important industry in _ sive line of acetylene generators and oxy-acetyle: 

cutting, brazing, lead burning, heating and 


the Metropolitan District. 
J. Feldman & I. H. Appelbaum have started a shop for the equipment. The book is replete with informatio 
user or prospective user of oxy-acetylene apparatt 


thin joints ars 


manufacture of silver plated hollow ware at 51 Pike street, ira 
New York City. They specialize in lamps, candlesticks and Plating and Polishing Supplies—Catalogue No. 3, 
other cast articles. They operate the following departments, Chas. F. L’Hommedieu & Sons Company, 4500 Ogd 
casting, plating, polishing and lacquering. Chicago, Ill, covering Electro-Galvanizing; Elect: 

Department of Manufacture of the Chamber of Commerce Nickeltyping; Electrotyping; Generators for the | 
of the United States,,Washington, D. C., has issueda pamphlet position of Metals and Extraction from Ore, Re 
setting forth methods used by a number of large manufac Batteries and for Radio Broadcasting Stations; Grin 
tures to control theif investments in raw materials. A copy  chinery; Polishing Lathes; Mechanical Tumbling a: 
of the pamphlet will be furnished upon request. ing Barrels; Chemicals; Complete Plating Plants 

Bibliographic Series—Second supplement to Bulletin No. 1, This catalogue is profusely illustrated, attractively 
issued by Mellon Institute of Industrial Research of the Uni- makes a useful reference work on equipment. 


ASSOCIATIONS and SOCIETIES 


REPORTS OF THE CURRENT PROCEEDINGS OF THE VARIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 
DIE CASTING INSTITUTE 


Headquarters, 2535 N. Ashland Avenue, Chicago, III. 














The American Die Casting Institute has been organized According to a plan submitted by the Executive C 
and a constitution and by-laws adopted. Its objects are: and adopted by the Institute May 7, 1924, the Instit 
1. To promote co-operation and harmony in the die-casting proceed along the lines of metallurgy, legal matters 
industry, to the benefit of those engaged therein and the accounting. Departments will be created and suitab 

public. appointed. 

All engaged in the die-casting industry are eligib! 
Institute, and are asked to communicate with A. 
3. To act for or between its members in matters of con- President of the Institute, at the office address, 25 
troversy. land Avenue, Chicago, III. 


2. To gather, prepare and disseminate accurate and reliable 
information. 


25 





ASSOCIATION OF BRASS MANUFACTURERS 


Headquarters, City Hall Square Building, Chicago, III. 











The National Association of Brass Manufacturers held their 
summer meeting, at the Colonial Hotel, Mt. Clemons, Michi- 
gan, on Wednesday and Thursday, June 12th and 13th, with faucets. 
approximately 75 per cent attendance. 


Further decided to pack lavatory faucets thre 
box, attaching the tail piece and trimmings to the s! 


Adopted 1%” hole for pop-up waste, and 214” ho 
standing type of waste; these measurements to be i1 
ing a distinctive red color to indicate “HOT” and white paper after the ware is fired. 
for “COLD,” the purpose being to avoid the necessity of be going into disuse. 
opening packages to discover their contents, which takes time. 
This color scheme will be a convenience to the manufacturer 


Decided to adopt a color scheme for wrapping faucets, hav- 


The standing form of wast 


Adopted the following nomenclature: 

Hose nozzles for bath faucets to be known as “HH 
in his stock-room; the jobber in showing the goods, and the nection for Bath Faucets;” wash or laundry fau 
contractor in using them, and opinions are respectfully known as “Laundry Tray Faucets”’—“Double Law 
solicited from all people in the trade as to whether this is Faucets.” 

worth while. If so, definite action will be taken at the fall 


Recommended that all manufacturers stamp thei! 
meeting and put into effect January Ist, 1925. 


as an identification mark on their goods. 
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Webster, 


sound 


the of Commissionet 


ondition of the association is on a. 


ng to report 


} ; 
Dasis 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


rage daily wage paid in the shops of the members 


be $5.04. 
the 
me, with several working overtime. 


rity of members reported working full force 


roved according to statistics to be easier to get than 
yS ago. 
hours operated weekly, they ran from 46™% lowest 


rs highest with an average of 53% hours. 

of the members reported doing greater busi 
of 1924 compared to the 

while some reported the same amount of busi 


jority 
rst four months 


Sarit iod 


pet 
ness and 


ns varied as to the copper and finished goods market 


former, a small minority reported that it would go 
the majority stated copper would remain the same, 
7 w were of the opinion that it would be less. On the 
which is finished goods, 9 thought it would be lower; 


suught it would go higher, and the majority expressed 
ypinion that it would remain stationary. 

The report further indicated that business on the books ot 
ompany will average nearly two months. 

On the matter of collections, the association was about 


nly divided between good and fair. 

\fter a two days’ busy the adjourned 
d decided to meet in Cleveland, Ohio, on Wednesday 
hursday, September 17th and 18th, 1924. 


session, association 


and 








METAL TRADES ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters, 30 Church Street, New York 


held annua: 
1924, 


consists 


its 
celebrating 


Association 


April 23-24, 


The National Metal Trades 
ynvention in New York on 

25th anniversary. This association 
nanufacturers of machine and although 
nterest in iron and steel, the members manufacture a 
siderable amount of equipment used in the metal industries. 


largely of 
the main 


con- 


tools, In 


In the presidential address W. W. Coleman stressed the 


mportance in industry of human relationships. H. D. Sayre, 


+ 
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(Commissioner the association 
to a questionnaire sent out to members in January 
point to the fact that a majority of the members considers 
the outlook of business fait \ number d ribed it a 
and some as very good. Very few considered 

L. W. Fischer gave a detailed report of the act 
tl issociation covering satety engineering work, wu 
training, research and statistical work, and th 
the “Open Shop Review’—the organ of th: Sor 
total membership is now 1,105, showing y 
yea 


METROPOLITAN BRASS FOUNDERS 


Headquarters, Care of W. E. Paulson, 97—2nd Avenue, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
The Metropolitan Brass Founders \ssociation 

Wednesday, June 11, 1924, and were addressed by W 

Dorsey, Industrial Engineer, of 1 Park Row. New Y« 

on the subject of costs. Mr. Dorsey outlined a p 

system tor foundries and presented a plan helpin 

founders in the Metropolitan District to eliminate p 

ting It meant carrying the system to the foundrymen. 

the foundrymen were too busy to come to the A ciat 

and teaching him to figure his costs, hold out ag 


chasing agents who quoted fictitious, low pric 


[The meeting voted, after Mr. Dorsey’s talk, to O 
campaign among local foundrymen lt was the unani: 
opinion of the members that the outstanding need of tl 
trade was the elimination of cut-throat competition. 


AMERICAN ELECTRO-PLATERS SOCIETY 


HARTFORD—CONNECTICUT VALLEY BRANCH 
Headquarters, care of Tennant Elwin, 1145 Boulevard, West Hartford, Conn. 


The Hartford-Connecticut Valley Branch has become aftil 
iated with the Hartford Engineers Club, in which is included 
the local branches of nearly all the technical societi Be 
ginning Monday, June 23, this Branch will meet at. th 
Hartford Engineers Club rooms, 12 Haynes St. Hartford 
Conn., on the fourth Monday in each month 


Personals 


FRANK J. HANLON 


Krank J. Hanlon, the new president 
Electro-Platers’ Society, started to learn the plating trade in 
1888, at the J. J. Wolensack Company, of Chicago, IIl., follow- 
ng the footsteps of his father who had been engaged in the 
business for twenty-five years prior to his entering the in- 
lustry. He had followed his father who had been engaged 
n the business for twenty years before him. He had come 
to the United States from the plating center of Sheffield, 
England. Mr. Hanlon’s grandfather had three brothers en 
gaged in plating business; his mother had two en- 
gaged in this profession and his father’s brother has been in 
harge of John R. Miehle Printing Press Company in Chicago 
or thirty-five years. I 





of the American 


brothers 


Mr. Hanlon himself has been in various 
ps tor the past thirty-six years. 

From 1888 to 1890 he remainéd with the J. J. Wolensack 
Company and in 1890 he entered the employ of the Western 
Electric Company on Clinton street, Chicago, and remained 
there in the various department of polishing, buffing, plating 


and 


quering until 1896. He left them to enter the employ 
of the 


\dams & Westlake Company of Chicago, and remained 
with them until 1897, returning to the employ of the Western 
El Company, and remaining with them until 1898, when 
he entered the employ of the A. H. Andrews Company. He 
remained there until 1899, at which time he started on a trip 











East. He worked in Elmira Stove Works, Elmira, N. ¥ 
and Rathbone-Sard Stove Conipany, in Albany, N. Y., ther 
various cnandelier shops in New York City He returned to 


Chicago in 1901, entering the employ of the Stromberg & 
Carlsen Company, and remaining with this concern until 1903, 


when he again entered the A. H. Andrews Company, Chicago 


remaining there until April, 1910. He went with the Warner 
Instrument Company, at Beloit, Wis., remained in employ of 
this corporation until 1918, at which time they discontinued 


Beloit plant and he was transferred back to the Chicago plant 
Until 1919 he remained with a subsidiary concern, the Stewart 
Phonograph Corporation. Then, in the latter part of 1919, hi 
entered the plating business for himself with his pres 
partners, Fred Ort and his brother, James W. Hanlon, unde 
the the Chicago City Plating 

corporation he is still a member. 


nit 


name of Company, of which 





R. D. Bean has been appointed Chief Engineer 
Instrument Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Robert J. Anderson has resigned as Metallurgical Engineet 
of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, and is now engaged in general 
consulting engineering practice, specializing in the metallurgy 
of aluminum. His address is P. O. Box 111, Fenway Station, 
3oston, Mass. 

H. M. Lane of the H. M. Lane Company, foundry engin 
eers, Detroit, Mich., delivered an address before the Chicago 


Brown 


of the 
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Club, Chicago, IIL, 
with American 


June 9, 
Foundry 


Foundrymen’s Club at the City 
on “A 
Methods 
A. Pflomm of Newark, N. J., has succeeded Royal F. Clark 
gold and silver plating department at the 
Manufacturing Company, Baltimore, Md. This depart- 
ment, which was installed by Mr. Clark, for the finishing of 
gents’ belt buckles in the various gold and silver colors, is a 
separate equipment from the company’s large plating depart- 


Comparison of European 


as toreman ot! the 


Alma 


ment 

H. A. Sparrow has Robert : 
Management and Industrial Advertising Organization of 8938 
Linwood avenue, Detroit, Mich. Mr. is a graduate 
of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute with the degree of M. E. 
He has served in the capacity of assistant sales and advertis- 
London Steam Turbine Company of Troy, 


York Tele- 


joined the June Engineering 


Sparrow 


ing manager of the 
_.. os as plant engineer with the New 
phone Company of Brooklyn. g 

Royal F. Clark has resigned his position as foreman of the 
gold and silver platmg and polishing department of the Alma 
Manufacturing Company’s plant at Baltimore, Md., and is now 
connected with the Sheldon Axle & Spring Company, Wilkes- 


and late 
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Barre, Pa., as supervisor of their modern nickel . 
and polishing department, the installation of w 
just completed. This firm manufactures the | 
tion’s patented, rust proof, nickel-plated, autom: 
Mr. Clark is a pioneer in the electro deposition 
has had twenty-five years of practical experien 
position of various metals. Several years ago M: 
general foreman of the copper and nickel plating 
manufacturing department of the Columbia Graph 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn., where one ton of pur 
deposited every twenty-four hours upon wax ma 
and stamper from 1,839 tanks of copy 
electrolyte having a total capacity of 18,978 gallon 
content of which was controlled by chemical an 
analysis. There were 105 nickel plating tanks 
ment. For three and one-half years Mr. Clark w 
pure nickel upon steel and cast iron shears and scis 
demands expert knowledge in depositing nickel), 
of the Acme Shear Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 
shear manufacturers in the world, where 7,000 pou 
nickel was deposited each year from 38 tanks of 
trolyte, having a total capacity of 3,980 gallons 


matrices 


Deaths 


H. M. SWETLAND 


CHARLES LEWIS CARRINGTON 





Horace Monroe Swetland died June 15 at his residence in 
Upper Montclair, N. J., The business pub- 
lication industry will feel his loss keenly, for he had long been 
an outstanding figure in all matters tending to promote the 
Mr. Swetland was presi- 


from pneumonia. 


general welfare of business papers. 


Ty 739 $4 : ( _ 
dent of the Federation of Trade Press Associations, in 1912 


connected with all the activities of 
its successor, the \udit 


of his great abilities without stint, not alone to his 


13, and was prominently 


present Bureau of Publications, Inc. 
He gave ' 
own publications, but also to the upbuilding of the industry 
in which he At the time of his death 


he was president of the United Publishers Corporation which 


was a notable factor. 
publishes Iron Age and other papers, president of the Class 


Journal president of the Federal Printing Com- 


pany, president of the U. P. C. 
Swetland 


Company, 
Realty Company, and the 
New York. He 


Publishers Association, and 


Company, all of was also 
president of the National 
Educational Committee of the A. B. P. 

York, November 
16, 1853, and started in life as a school teacher at the age of 
17. He York in 1881 to represent the Boston 
Journal of field 
tan 1884 as Boston representative of Power, and later came to 
New York as that 1888 Mr. 
Swetland purchased Power and ran it for 12 years, when he 
Hill. 
Engineering, which he later disposed of. In 
purchased The with the 
Motor Vericle \ year later he acquired the Dealer 
& Repairman and the Automobile Magazine. The 
bile The next important 
step was the purchase of Motor Age in 1907, and in the same 
year he founded the Commercial Vehicle. 1915 saw the pur- 
Motor World, and El Automovil Americano was 
started in 1917. It was in 1911 that Mr. Swetland joined with 
others in forming the present United Publishers Corporation, 
of which he has been president ever since. 


Realty 
chair- 
man of the 


He was born in Allegheny County, New 
came to New 


Commerce. He entered the business paper 


manager of publication. In 


sold it 


Marine 


to John started 


1902 he 


While publishing Power he 


Automobile and 


consolidated it 
Review. 


Automo- 


Blue Book was purchased in 1904. 


chase of 


Members of the business publishing fraternity are familiar 
with his achievements within the last two years in educational 
work, and with the heritage he has left them in the book, 
Industrial Publishing, which he finished last fall. 


Charles ILewis Carrington, who served in the Conf 
Army during the Civil War and was 
jewelry manufacturer in Newark, N. J., was 
bed recently at his home, 801 High street. He 
South Carolina, and attended the public schools and 
Carolina Military Academy at Charleston. After 
came North and for many years was employed by; 
concern as jewelry salesman. In 1871, Mr. Car 
came a member of the jewelry firm of Mayhew, 
Carrington and opened a factory at 19 Green street 
of the site of the city hall. Later, the firm bec 
as the Mayhew & Carrington Company. Mr. Carri 
came the sole owner in 1900 and incorporated unde: 
of Carrington & Company, Inc., moving the busi 
Walnut street. A daughter and three sons surviv: 


reputed 


tour 


JAMES HUNTER SLEETH 


James Hunter Sleeth, aged 63 years, died on 
March 8 1924, at 319 Lehigh avenue, Pittsbur 
after a brief illness of pneumonia. He was genera! 
foreman and had been connected with the Westing! 
Brake Company foundry continuously for almost 
being a son of James Sleeth, the first foundry fo: 
ployed by George Westinghouse when the com 
formed, and a brother of Sam Sleeth, who retired 
year ago as general foundry superintendent, and is 
company’s consulting foundry engineer. In 1875 M 
joined the Air Brake company as a core maker. 
the molding trade. Besides being an efficient wor 
demonstrated the ability to assume supervisory 
ties, which led to his promotion as foreman. Mr: 
survived by a wife. 


XEN FAGAN 





Xen Fagan was killed when his automobile was 
a locomotive at a crossing in North Tonawanda. N 
30, 1924. He was manager of the Niagara Falls, 
of the Ontario Insulator Wire Company. 








JAMES F. DEITER 


James F. Deiter died suddenly on March 29, 1924 
connected with Borne-Scrymser Company, 17 Batt 
New York City. 
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WATERBURY’S SHOW 


ot 


rbury’s Industrial Exposition, held the first 
connection with the city’s 


part 
250th anniversary celebra 


tiol rought 


out the greatest display of Waterbury-made 

metal articles ever seen in the city. Over 20,000 are estimated 
to have visited the exposition. 

complete list of exhibitors follows: French Manufac- 


turing Company, Scoville Manufacturing Company, Autoyre 
ny, Waterbury Lumber Company, Connecticut Light & 

Company, Sprague Electrical Supply Company, 
ys, Inc., C. A. Templeton, Inc., Metropolitan Dyers & 
Cleaners. Shoe Hardware Company, Barlow Bros., Corcoran 
& Kane, Chase Companies, Waterbury Democrat, Waterbury 
Republican-American, Waterbury Clock Company, Water- 


Power 


Pert 


bury Gas Company, Thinsheet Metal Company, Davis & Nye, 


— 


i BOR SR 


Hemingway Press, Howland-Hughes, Boston Furniture Com- 
pany, Waterbury Button Company, International Silver Com- 
pany, Puritan-All Company, Fred Davis Company, Martin 
McEvoy, Inc., B. A. C. Riefe, William T. Manning, Apothe- 
caries Hall Company, Hampson, Mintie & Abbott, Southern 
New England Telephone Company, Morris Plan Bank, Bristol 
Company, H. D. Lee Company, J. P. Banks Electric Com- 
pany, Citizens Coal Company, Metropolitan Furniture Com- 
pany, M. J. Daly & Sons, Clapp, Rose & Vaughn, Waterbury 
Battery Company, Waterbury Mattress Company, Reymond 





‘} Brothers, Hoffman Specialty Company, Waterbury Oil 
, Burner Equipment Company, Mattatuck Press, Albert 


Furniture Company Berbecker & Rowland Company, 
Hadley’s, Waterbury Rolling Mills, Inc., Somers Company, 
Inc. Waterbury Farrell Foundry, American. Pin Company, 
Risdon Company, American Brass Company, American Ring 
Company, Upson, Singleton & Company, Manufacturers’ 
Foundry, Platt Brothers, and Patent Button Company. 

The city’s brass companies went to considerable expense 
in torming their exhibits. Massive arches supported by huge 


pillars composed entirely of brass tubing graced the front of 
the Scoville exhibit. For a background, there was a latticed, 
ch ker-board effect of square of brass, bronze and aluminum 
Sheeting, each square being of a different shade. The Ameri- 
can Brass exhibit featured a steady progression of brass 
articles from smallest clasp to huge tubes and rods. Part of 
the third rail used on the Panama railroad during the building 
0! ‘he canal was shown. This rail was made entirely of copper 
by the company many years ago. A mirror, the reflecting 
Part, made entirely of brass, but polished to the highest de- 








AMERICAN BRASS AND CHASE 


ENGLAND STATES 


gree known was exhibited. \ huge circular sheet « 
over six feet in diameter and three inches thick, weigh 
close to half a ton, was shown, and articles made by ni 
yperation on die pressing machines, forged from hot metal 
Che standards carrying the lights were simply 10 inch | 
tubes, the largest made 

The Chase Companies exhibit showed the evolution 
manufactured articles from cast billets and the various step 
in the manufacture of brazed and seamless tubing, showing 
the articles in the various stages of oration. It also had 
moving pictures showing the \various manufacturing steps 
The Thinsheet Metal Companys showed the thinnest brass 


made, 1-1000th of an inch thick and a special kind of phosphor 
bronze used for cutting diamonds, which marketed only in 
Europe. The Somers Company also shows brass 1-1,000 of 
an inch thick and the smallest tubes in the world, smaller than 
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most small wires and so small that the hole can be seen only 
with a magnifying glass. Motor radiators of the NC 4 typ 
brass for which was furnished by the company, are shown 
Few realized that the well-known Hoffman valves and other 
specialties were made in Waterbury, at Scovill’s, until the 
exhibit was seen, or that the well advertised Maid-en White 
bathroom fixtures were made by the Autoyre Company 
Delicately-made brass work was also shown by the F[rench 
Manufacturing Company. Batteries made by the Waterbury) 
Battery Company were shown to operate all the standard 
railroad signals. 

So much interest was excited by the exposition that plas 
are being made to have a permanent show of the city’ 
products. A suitable building has been offered and the manu 
facturers are in favor of the idea, it is learned. 

WATERBURY, CONN. 
Jury 1, 1924 

Luther Becker and Warren Hoagland of the United State 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, both metal ex 


perts, visited the city during the exposition and held 
ences with factory representatives regarding their problem 

J. S. Gutsell, scientific assistant of the United States Bureau 
of Fisheries, has just completed a study of the oyster-cultural 
problems of Connecticut particularly as affected by the muni 
cipal factory wastes brought down to the beds by the Nauga 
tuck river. He declared experiments make it clear that copper, 
even in small amounts, is a serious menace to the o 
dustry and especially to seed production. 


contetr 


yster 


in 
If anything is to 
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their former high pro- tructure, capable of handli 


, 
ing 


the discharge of copper-contain grinding machinery. 


st step taken. Zinc, lead, strong The Sleeper Radio Corporation, mak 
also be guarded against hese is seeking a location here, but has n 

the waste Irom industrial plants, ol floor space that it desires.- W. 

f the region. Unless the pollu 

ented the oyster industry cannot 

rges the control of discharge ot TORRINGTON, CONN. 
waters and the prevention of the - - -—— -— 

especially those from copper and 
1 het 


yably presages another fight in the The general situation in Torrington metal 


tween the oyster growers and the showed no change for the better during the | 

stream pollution the other hand there was no decided chang« 

onvel of purchasing agents was held in this \ few more workers were laid off—probably 
month, and Arthur Hickox, purchasing agent for shops—and the tonnage of shipments showed slis 
the Scoville Manufacturing Company, presided. Over 100 For the most part, however, the situation, as 
ts were present from all the cities of the state. Officers turer expressed it to a Merat INpbustry rep: 

1, Space, of Seymour; vice-presi “dragging along on the ground.” A spirit of 

second vice-president, Harold vails and the consensus of opinion is that conditi 
Bristol; r,S. B. Harper, of Bristol and to improve following the July inventories. M 
iry, R. Wall, of vy Haven. for prices are being received and those in clos: 
footbridge, bough cently Ny the Chase Companies, but the situation express confidence that the p 

unused by them, will probably be purchased by the city for is merely temporary. Practically all the shops a: 

a temporary bridge on Freight Street, to replac« that curtailed schedules. One of the exceptions 
} flood.—W. R. B. the Torrington Manufacturing Company. 

Lester J. Ross has been elected secretary of th: 

Company. Mr. Ross has been with the company 
years and for several years past has been acting 

— manager of the Excelsior Needle plant. 

Jury 1, 1924, Frank E. Coe, president and treasurer of th: 
Robert H. Booth recently resigned as assistant to the presi- Woolen Company and affiliated with other Torri: 
of the Bridgeport Brass Company. Carl E. Dietz has cerns, died suddenly of heart disease on May 28 

named general manager of the Whitney-MacDonald 1 


or | here. He was found dead in a hallway leading 
Company, of Philadelphia, pipe fabricators, and has taken up ;so9m. Mr. Coe was born in Torrington in 1872 


his new duties. He is well known in this city, having lived Nelson W. Coe, and had always lived in this tow: 
here since he first became associated with the Bridgeport a former warden and burgess of the borough and 
Brass Company, in 1918. He was a member of the committee jnent in Elk circles throughout New England. 


on Industrial Relations of the Manufacturers’ Association and  cister and one son. Earl. survive —J. H. T. 
; 4 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


is been active in the work carried on by that organization. 
While he has assumed his duties in Philadelphia, his family = ———=====— 








will remain at their home, 659 Laurel avenue, for the summer. NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
Machinery and equipment of the Whiting Manufacturing ——— - = a 

Company was practically all disposed of at the auction here Ty 
last month, by Auctioneer William Tobias, of New York. 

fhe amount received has not been divulged. A large force 
will be kept busy at the plant for some time casing and ship- 
ping the lots to the numerous and scattered buyers. The 
building and real estate will be sold by the Bridgeport Land 
and Title Company, which has no deal pending as yet 
said 


Business is bad among the metal manufactur: 
in this city, particularly in hardware. Practically 
cern is cutting down materially in its schedule of 
hours, employment of new labor is practically 
many instances employees are being laid off for | 
, it is Whether this is a condition that foretells of a 
ahead, or whether it is the usually forecast pre-el 
Formal dedication of the new building unit of the Jenkins js hard to tell at present, but a too pessimistic 
Brothers Company’s new plant, on Main street, was observed not being taken by those thoroughly conversant 
on the 5th, before a large gathering of sales agents of the _ situation. 
concern. President Farnham Yardley was master of cere- The Stanley Works and the Stanley Rule & Level Con 
monies. A bronze tablet was unveiled on the new five-story due to lack of business, not only are curtailing on 
concrete building. The president spoke on the history of the hours in several departments, but also have annour 
company, and the perfection by Nathan Jenkins of the com- the entire plants will be shut down during the first 
position metal, which has revolutionized the valve business. of July. They have brought about a slight general 
Vice-president C. V. Barrington also spoke. A dinner was’ in employees and by not refilling vacancies, plan 
held at the Stratfield. The 60th anniversary dinner was held the reduction in working personnel to about 5 per 
it the Biltmore, in New York, the following evening. The North & Judd Manufacturing Company, Traut & 

Real estate and building of the Lake Torpedo Boat Com- and other concerns‘not directly engaged in hardwa 
pany were sold last month at auction in separate tracts to facturing also are feeling the slump and are curta 
New York, New Haven, Bridgeport and Quincy, Mass. corresponding manner. 
parties The price received was $82,125. Machinery and Present indications point to an extremel; 
equipment brought close to $100,000. The sale will be fol 


season, with a none too industrious fall—H. R. J. 
lowed by a division to the stockholders, numbering over 1,000, 








scattered about the country. The company will not retire 
from business, but will have its type of submarines con- PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
structed by other shipyards on a contract basis. Its office : 

will be maintained here. 





July 
Although not the chief reason, the saving in taxes is a “Dissension, jealousy, discontent and suspicion 
factor in the decision of the Bridgeport Safety Emery Wheel where formerly harmony, co-operation and general 
Company to build its new factory in Stratford. The com-_ tion prevailed,” is the claim of the Newport Metal 
pany’s machine plant now located on Knowlton street will Council, which embodies practically all of the ship 
be moved to a new building just started near the Baird Ma- at the Naval Torpedo Station, regarding the new 
chine Company. One of the big improvements in the new system at the station. The council at a recent mass 
shop is a huge traveling crane, running the full length of the adopted a resolution asking the Navy Department t 
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ystem and again re-establish the method of mark- 
in vogue prior to January of the present year. 
on was also sent to the Senators and Congress- 







State. 
' t system, which not only marks conduct of the 
sue also the workmanship, went into effect at the be- 





is year, and the marks for the first quarter which 








‘ ; ved the past month, have caused much adverse 
ante rhe employes object to the new system principally 
~ of the discretionary power that is given the super 
sal in the marking, claiming in their resolution that 

yes “opportunity for discrimination. in the form of racial, 





-nal and religious prejudice.” They also claim that em- 
es of long standing and excellent record have received 
er those of men employed at the station for only 






irks ul 
t periods. 

system now in use was put in force by Capt. Ralph 

»spector of Ordnance, who is in charge of the torpedo 





rie, Insp¢ 
tion. 
he Pawtucket Electroplating Company, which for 15 years 
- located in the famous old Slater Mill building, but were 
«ced to move as the building was taken over for a historicai 
eum, is now settled in its new plant at 112 East avenue, 
wtucket, where increased equipment and facilities have 
ied to its capacity for all kinds of brass, copper, nickel and 
er plating, polishing and lacquering. 
he massive handsome bronze doors of the elaborate bronze 
rk on the new Knight Memorial Library on Elmwood ave- 
in the Elmwood section of this city, were by the Mueller 
Metal Company, 288 Dyer street, this city. The sheet metal 
rk was by Clason-Miller Company, this city. 
Joseph L. Sweet, of the R. F. Simmons Company, accom- 
nied by Mrs. Sweet, has returned home after an extended 
t to places of interest in Europe and Egypt. 
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The engine-turning firm of C. B. Oulton & Company was 
with an authorized capital of $10,000. 
Charles B. Oulton and Ralph C. 
and Roy S. Davis of Mansfield. 
The Whitins Machine Works at Whitinsville, the latter part 
May began operating of 36 
which will be continued \bout 
employes are affected. months 
partments have running days a 
foundry section been operating five days. 
works are now curtailed to the four-day schedule. 
John G. Hardy of Warwick, who has recently 
plans for bronze memorial tablets and statues for 
land, R. I., and Fall River and Templeton, Mass., 
mitted a design to the committee which is in charge of the 
erection of a soldiers’ memorial at Wrentham, Mass. A 
ing ot the committee held in the near 
cide on the design and award the contract. 
William S. Metcalf, one of the best known jewelry manu 
facturers in the Attleboros, is preparing to retire from busi 
employed in the industry 
since 1872, when he began work for the Plainville Stock Com- 
pany, of which he later became sole proprietor. During th 
greater part of his 53 years of service with the firm he has 
travelled On the road and is known throughout the. country 
The business will be continued by his son, Metcalf, 
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ot hours 
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notice. 
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been wee k, 
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completed 
Cumber 
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meet 


will be to ce 


future 


ness. He has been continuously 


Leroy 


who was admitted to the firm five years ago 

The Evans Company of North Attleboro, manufacturers 
of buttons, has announced that it would remove at an early 
date from the present quarters in the Sommer building to 


the Bliss factory, in Chestnut street 
ent 


W. 


Che concern is at pres 


engaged large order the War 


H. M. 


on a tor Department 
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Jury 1, 1924. 

Indications point to a very dull summer season in Rochester, 
nsofar as activities among metal workers and users of non- 
rrous metals are concerned. A canvass of all the leading 
inufacturing plants about the city, as well as conversations 
th foremen of metal foundries independent of the larger 
plants, shows that in almost all establishments metal workers 
re employed on a part time basis. This applies more par- 
ularly to brass workers and molders. 

[here appears to be no real cause for this unusual condition 
| affairs, except that it is in line with the general state of 
pression that exists throughout the entire country. An 
nusually heavy building program is prevailing in Rochester 
‘ this time, and the demands for metals in that connection 
very firm. Otherwise business is dull. 

\t the Rochester Chamber of Commerce today, a repre- 
sentative of the Rochester Can Company stated that last 
onth many of the large manufacturers in the city felt that 
many shutdowns were due to take place before July 12th. 
‘hey have since altered that view, but expect most plants to 
operate on part-time lines between July Ist and election in 
ovember, 

\ number of molders and sheet metal workers have gone 

foronto and other parts of Ontario, where, it is reported, 
‘mployment of metal workers is more steady, even though 
the wage scales are not so high—G. B. E. 
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Jury. 1, 1924. 
New Jersey Aluminum Company, 699 Springfield 
z has protested against the assessment levied against 
he concern. The place is assessed at $79,500 and the com- 
pany Wants it reduced to $60,000. The company says its 
Suiding cost $44,000 when purchased twenty-five years ago 





The 


avenue, 















and that is has since depreciated in value. 
Compary is also seeking a reduction 
$15,000. The went out of business 
months ago and the plant and contents are now for sale. 

Vice Chancellor Backes filed an opinion in which he 
holds that title to the land under Wawayanda lake in Sussex 
county is in the New Jersey Zinc Company. The decision 
gives the zinc company the right to prevent fishing and boat 
ing in the lake. 

Charging 


The Klass Cutlery 


from an assessment of 


company about eight 


has 


infringement of patents, unfair competition and 
conspiracy, the G. and G. Fixture Company has instituted suit 
in the United States District Court against the Orange Elec- 
tric Lighting Company, 272 Main street, Orange, and the Star 
Electrical Supply Company, of 246 Market street, this city 
A temporary and permanent injunction restraining the de 
fendants from further infringement of the patents and an ac 
counting with triple assessment of damages asked. It 
also is alleged that the defendant companies are conspiring 
to entice from the complainant workmen who have the secret 
knowledge of the invention. 

Never Fail Lamp Corporation has been charted with $5,000 
capital to deal in lamps. Universal Metal Box and Products 
Company has been incorporated with $100,000 capital to manu 
facture electrical switch boxes. 

Beach Electrical Company, to deal in electrical supplies, has 


are 


been incorporated with $125,000 capital to do business in 
Newark. 
Electro-Mobile Corporation, of Irvington, N. J., has been 


chartered with $200,000 capital, to manufacture electrical ma- 
chiney. 

Kohler & Rowe, Hardware Company, of Dover, N. J., has 
been chartered with $125,000 capital to deal in hardware. 

Hofman Manufacturing Company, Newark, N. J., has been 
incorporated with 1,000 shares no par, to engage in the silver- 
smith business. ; 

Jasspon Manufacturing Company, Inc., of West New York, 
N. J., has been chartered with $15,000 capital to manufacture 
various kind of hardware. 





THE 


TRENTON, N. J. 





Jury 1, 1924. 
very encouraging at the larger metal 
industry plants here and the trouble is possibly due to the 
that this is presidential year. Presidential year always 
has some effect upon business. The big plants of the John A. 
Roebling’s Sons Company closed the latter part of June and 
will remain closed for at least three weeks. While the plant 
is shut down the annual inventory will be taken. Some 
of the departments, will be kept in operation to take 
care of small orders. Colonel Washington A. Roebling, presi- 
dent of the company, that business has not been over 
, although the Roebling Company has several nice orders. 
He admitted that for some time orders had been practically 
to take of immediate needs. Colonel Roebling said 
a few departments enlarged during the war period could 
not be kept busy 


Conditions are not 


fact 


semi 
hows ver, 


Say 1 
brisk 
only care 
that 
just now, 


Trenton, has 
foundry and 
The company has a capital stock of 
Mackenzie, Duncan Mackenzie and John 


Duncan Mackenzie’s Sons Company, Inc., of 
filed a certificate of incorporation to conduct a 
machine shop business. 
$50,000. Joseph W. 
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Lund are named in the certificate as th 
New Jersey Copper Company, of Elizabeth, 
chartered with 1,000 shares no par value by G! 
hanan, Merritt & Ingraham, of New York, t 

copper business.—C,. A. L. 








PITTSBURGH, PA. 





J. C. Hoffman & Son, of Sharon, Pa., hav: 
the contract of roofing all the new buildings 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company 
tract involves 200,000 square feet of roof area. 
will also roof a building for the company 
Penna., involving 80,000 square feet. 

The Chicago Nipple Manufacturing Company, 
has purchased the property adjoining its main | 
\ new building will be erected which will giv: 
Chicago plant a floor area of 80,000 square feet 
the company to install a continuous process 
at a considerable saving in production 


costs 
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July 1, 1924. 

Cwenty members of the Indianapolis Branch of the Ameri- 
can Electro-Platers’ Society attended the first quarterly din- 
meeting of the organization recently in the Hotel 
Lincoln in Indianapolis. Meetings formerly were held each 
and programs for quarterly meetings in the 
Delegates to the national convention 
named. They are Ben Aufderheide, George Barrows 
Mertz. . The speakers at-the last meeting were F. 
and E. Lemoureux, both of Chicago; H. Musich of 
Sylvester Moore of Technical high school of 
This year’s officers of the branch are Richard 
Harry Maze, vice-president, and Louis 


ner and 


and plans 
outlined 


month 
tuture were 
were 
and Louis 
J. Harlow 
St. Louis, and 
Indianapolis. 
Hennessey, president; 
Mertz, 


Rumors to the 


secretary-treasurer. 

effect that the Indiana Brass Company of 
Frankfort, Ind., closed down because of lack of 
denied by officers of the plant. The company 
of brass pipings and fittings and is oper- 
and officials declare the prospects are 
time than they have been for some 


was to be 
orders, are 
manufactures a line 
ating on a normal basis 
brighter at the 
months. 

The Bronze Piston Ring Company of Indianapolis, 
and plant at 910 North 


present 


Ind., 
has opened an office Illinois street.— 


E. B. 
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Jury 1, 1924. 
and brass rolling mills here continue to operate on 
the last week has shown but little 
change. The specialty business is a fairly heavy consumer 
of materials from the mills and there is no indication rolling 
mill activities will encounter further curtailment than has al- 
ready been necessary. It is stated that smelters and refineries 
are taking advantage of the market to obtain as much scrap 
as possible. Industries in this category do not look for are- 
covery before August or September, but when production is 
again started they anticipate a rapid improvement. 

The Penberthy Injector Company has declared a quarterly 
dividend of two per cent on its preferred stock. This is a 
good showing and indicates the company is having a success- 
ful run of business. 

John Trix, of the American Injector Company, has been 
chosen ‘vice-president and delegate-at-large for Michigan by 
members of the National Association of Manufacturers. 

The death of Stephen Olin Johnson in Los Angeles some 
time ago has caused much sorrow in Detroit. Mr. Johnson 
came here in 1884 and a few years later became associated 


Copper 


a short-time basis, and 


with William Pemberthy and Homer Pennock 
Pemberthy Injector Company, which has deve 
of the state’s biggest industries. The present En 
sociation of Detroit was organized mainly throu 
of Mr. Johnson. 

The Michigan Copper & Brass Company, 5851 
son avenue, has broken ground for a new | 
420 feet, one story, of brick-concrete 
roof. It will be used for general 
Lane, Davenport & Peterson, 
structure, 

Harry S. Brockway, superintendent of the 
ment of the Ford Motor Company, for the last t 
recently at his home here. He was 62 years 
services were held under auspices of the Maso: 
was also member of the Electroplaters’ Societ 
and two children survive. 

The Motors Metal Manufacturing Company, \ 
here in a small way back in 1913, has added 
and additions as increased activities demanded 
now as one of the large manufacturing concerns 
The company produces copper containers, b 
and a variety of other parts. Excellent enamel! 
also play a large part in the activities of the com 
officers are G. E. Roehm, president; William Chri 
president; R. R. McMath, treasurer and gener 
N. C. Johnson, secretary; Fick, sales mat 
Burke, purchasing agent. 

The Detroit Insulated Wire Company, since its 
tion in 1906, with a capital of $100,000, has de 
an organization with a capital of $2,000,000. It is: 
ing approximately 12,000,000 pounds of 98 per 
tivity pure electrolytic copper, or an average of a 
pounds every working day in the year. Almost 


constr 
manufact 
architects 


bare copper used is drawn and tinned at its own p! 


factory is the only one of the kind in Michigan 
but three west of the Alleghenies. The company 
is Joseph H. Hunter. 

General business conditions in the copper, 
aluminum field in Detroit and lower Michigan ar: 
usual quiet. Plants of this kind are experiencing 
same curtailment as most of the other industries. 
of them are working full time. There has bee: 
falling off in the automobile business, which natu: 
flected in the brass, copper and aluminum field 
those close to the situation believe prevailing co 
only temporary and that a change for the better : 
pected in the near future. But few, if any, think 
depression will extend into the winter months. It s 
probable that just as soon as the presidential c 
over business will begin to show a revival.—F. J. 
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al prices advanced in the Chicago district after 
d dealers were more optimistic regarding business 
Tin bear- 
was marked up due to the sharp advances in the 
e virgin metal. 

in scrap metals is chiefly in tin, copper and lead. 
continue to buy only for immediate demands, but 
refusing to sell at the low levels and are gradually 
their prices. 


than they have been for several months. 


general improvement in the industry in the Chicago 

reported, and the companies are optimistic as to the 
The white metals are active, as they have been for 

mnths. Railroad business is picking up, it is said at 

offices, building has been somewhat 
cently, but is showing signs of improvement, and de- 
of the automobile industry is improving. The 

outlook is declared to be decidedly promising. 

John E. Kavanagh, president of the Chicago Ferrule Com- 
pany, died May 26. Mr. Kavanagh, who was 64 years old, 
was also president of the. Kavanagh Brothers Company, and 
was associated with a number of other business enterprises. 
Mr. Kavanagh was a past grand knight of Ravenswood coun 

Knights of Columbus. He is survived by his widow and 


ny business 


future 











BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 


June 13, 1924 
the metal industries of Birmingham and the 
Midlands is not growing at a particularly rapid rate, but there 
signs of a quickening movement in some of the export 
partments. Australia is still by far the best customer to 
Birmingham brass trade. But South Africa is now buying 
ttle more freely and enquiries from India are on the in- 
\ gratifying feature is the more liberal purchasing 
Canada. The increased interest in British metal manu- 
tures, which has been shown lately in the various British 
Dominions, is attributed in a measure to the British Industries 
and to the Empire Exhibition at Wembley. At the 
rmingham Section of Industries Fair, although actual 
attendance of visitors was not so great as on some former 
casions, the amount of business done is said to have beaten 
ill records. Foreign buyers were particularly attracted by the 
exhibits of gas and electric lighting and heating appliances 
s well as those of general brass-foundry. Business in brass 
goods with the European Continent has fallen off and Scan- 
inavia which two years ago seemed to be a rapidly growing 
market is now being served almost solely by German man- 
ufacturers. Orders from South America are on the increase 
the result of improved financial conditions in the Latin 


usiness 


in 


rease, 


the 
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INDUSTRY 
two children. The funeral was held at Mr. Kavanagh 
4732 North Chic 

The Globe Metal Company, of Chicago, has ju 
branch office in the Hearst building, San. Franci 
ing to announcement by George Birkenstein, purch: 
S. Greunabaum is m charge the new < 

George J. Sharkey, of the Hoyt Metal Company, spent 
vacation in Colorado late in June. 

The of State 
articles of incorporation to the 


Ashland avenue, and burial was in 


ol mce., 


} 


Secretary Illinois recently has 


of issued 
following new 

Precision Die & Tool Company, 1850 West 
Chicago Capital, $40,000. Manufacture deal 
Incorporators: Charles Kietel, Jr., 
Swanson, John H. Seaberg and Oscar W. Anderson 

Accurate Pattern & Foundry Company, 810 West 
street, Chicago. Capital, $10,000. 
patterns, dies 
Feldman, George A. 


concerns 


Fulton street, 
in tools, 
Carl A 


and 


dies, etc. 


Jigs, 


l ake 


Manufacture and deal in 


wood and models 


Ralph L. 
Finished Die Castings Company, 
( hicago. 


metal and Incorporators: 
Axel E. Hult 
Herndon = street, 
Manufacture and 
Maurice P. 


Incorporators ! 
Laumbard 


(eragnhty, 

Samuel J. 
Finial Company of America, 1433 South Wabash 
Manufacture and deal in brass finials for 


Chicago. 
Capital, $1,000 


Pre 


Larson and 
2239 
Capital, 100 shares no pat 
deal in metal 


Robert  P 


value 
castings. 
Monahan and 


\venue, 
Lamp de - 
signs, furniture specialties, etc 


Lidsky, Harkes 


Incorporators: 


Louis Elaine and ston Clark.—L. H. E. 





\merican states. Among recent large 
lead pipes for 
there demand from South America 
and plumbers hardware. The Midland wire 
occupied, Australia, New Zealand and South 
large proportion of the output. The requirements of the 
automobile trade, in spite of the outcry about the abolition 
of the McKenna import duties, continue to provide a 
deal of work for the aluminum casters, the sheet 
workers and other auxiliary trades. The all-metal 
with aluminum frame and three-strand steel 

which was brought out by a Birmingham {| 
ago has obtained considerable countries the 
climate is to and gut. Other firms in the 
country have taken up the manufacture of metal racquets and 
their use on the home courts is on the increas: The jewelry 
trade except for special orders for goods suitable for present 

to be sold in holiday resorts is still in a very depressed stat 
\ number of jewelry firms, however, are finding a great deal 
of employment for their workpeople in the manufacture of a 
variety of small articles in the making of which 
ipulation is important. Electro-platers ar poorly em- 
ployed. The only houses which are really busy are those 
making forks and spoons and other utilities and small fancy 
articles for sale presents of 
connection with advertising schemes.—G. 


consignments from: this 


country have been new water supplies and 


is sustained for buildet 


mills well 


Africa 


are 


taking a 


great 
metal 


tenni 


racquet strings 


rma year or two 


vogue in where 
deleterious wood 


‘ 


skillful man 


very 


as seaside for distribution in 











Business Items—Verified 





Emil Zimmerman, Inc., manufacturer of spinning chucks 
and spinners’ supplies, has removed its office and plant to the 
building at 91 Centre street, New York City. 

[he Kohler Company, 427 Commercial street, Boston, 
Mass., manufacturer of enameled ware is constructing a ware- 
house building, at 445 C street, estimated to cost $90,000. 
Wendel & Breuninger have purchased the well known 
‘loundry of J. Defreville at 142 McWhorter street, Newark, 
\. J. They specialize in bronze and aluminum castings. 

R. Dobkin, formerly of Stieglitz and Dobkin, has purchased 
the plant of the New York Electro-Plating Works at 31 West 
a Bie New York City. He specializes in hotel repair 
and plating, 

Maas & Waldstein Company, New York, announces the 
pening of its Western office and warehouse at 1115 Washing- 


ton Boulevard, Chicago, III. Hazucha has 
pointed manager. 

Advance Stove Works, Reed and Indiana streets, Evansville, 
Ind., is constructing a small structure about 30 x 42 
ing tumbling mills. 
aluminum foundries. 

Samuel Kuller, formerly of Kuller & Littmann and Harry 
Jawitz are now combined and doing business under the firm 
name of Kuller & Jawitz at 144 Centre street, New York City, 
dealing in new and used motors and dynamos. 

R. J. Letcher and Son, 191 Morgan street, Jersey City, N. J., 
report that the statement (published in other journals) to the 
effect that negotiations for the purchase of the plant of th« 
Ault & Wiborg Company had been concluded, has absolutely 
no truth. 


been ap 


for hous 
This company operates gray iron and 
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New York City, 
was destroyed by fire, is now located at 88 
street with larger space and is manufacturing a line 
plated ware under the name of the Globe Silver 


Globe Plating Works, 195 Canal street, 
which 
W ill cr 


ol ilver 


building 


Company r ‘ F 

Acme Foundry & Machine Company, Coffeyville, Kans., 
recently with 
The 


aluminum and gray iron foundries; 


was damaged by fire most of loss being 


fined to the pattern 


con- 
room. company operates brass, 
also grinding room. E. L. 
Graham is general manager. 

Ramsey Chain Company, Inc., general office and works, 
\lbany, N. Y., has just announced the appointment of the 
Morse Engineering Compeny, 549 W. Washington 
Chicago, Ill, as its Chicago representative. P. A. 


head of the 


street, 
Morse is 
active new connection. 

M. Jonick, formerly with the Practical Lighting Fixture Com- 
pany, has organized the Jonick-Sirken Company, for the man- 
102-106 Wooster street, New 


lhe concern operates the following departments: 


ufacture of lighting fixtures at 
City. \ 
casting, plating, soldering, spinning, lacquering. 


Contracts for the construction of the 


Y ork 


electrically 
propelled sea-going passenger liner have recently been given 
the Cramp Shipbuilding Company by the American-Hawaiian 


Steamship Company, In 


largest 


lurbine-electric drive was selected 
by the owner in preference to direct Diesel engine or geared 
turbine 

Barrows Lock Company, Lockport, Ill, had plans prepared 
100-foot brick constructed brass foundry, 
held up firm 
the following departments: brass foundry, brass machine shop, 
tool room, grinding room, plating, japanning, stamping, polish- 


tor a l story, 62 x 


but the project is indefinitely. This operates 


ing, lacquering ; 

Hoover Suction Sweeper Company, of Canada, Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, Ont., Canada, has awarded construction contracts to 
W. H. Cooper, Clyde Building, that city, for addition to plant 
avenue, ndérth Che firm operates the following de- 
partments aluminum foundry, tool room, grinding room, 
plating, japanning, polishing, lacquering. ' 

The Bridgeport Safety Emery Wheel Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn., grinding machinery and grinding 
wheels. has awarded a general contract to W. R. Muirhead & 
tridgeport, for the erection of a new l-story plant at 
Stratford, Conn., 90 x 240 ft., on which work will proceed at 
This firm operates a tool, and grinding room. 

The Belner Machine Company, 235 So. Pennsylvania avenue, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has been organized to take over the busi- 
ness of George Shelley & Son, brass founders and machinists. 
No enlargement to the present facilities is being planned. 
L. F. Zweibel is the heads. The company operates 
the following departments: brass, bronze and aluminum 
foundries. 

The Delta Manufacturing Company, 858 Third street, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., established some time ago to manufacture metal 
specialties, hardware, etc., has incorporated the business under 
the present title, with a capital stock of $25,000. H. E. Tautz 
is president and general manager. This firm operates the 
following departments: brass machine shop, tool room, stamp- 


at Gage 


manufacturer of 
Son, 


once, 


one of 


ing, soldering. 

Rundle Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, Wis., manu- 
facturer of plumbers’ enameled ware, brass goods, etc., has 
engaged Cahill & Douglass, consulting engineers, 217 W. 
Water street, to install oil equipment to be used for smelting 
enamel. Henry Held is president and treasurer. This firm 
operates the following departments: brass foundry, brass ma- 
chine shop, grinding room, plating, polishing. 

McKinnon Industries, Ontario street, St. Catherines, Ont., 
Can., plans addition to its plant and has awarded construction 
contracts to Newton Bros. The McKinnon company manu- 
factures automobile accessories, carriage hardware, etc., and 
operates steel, malleable, brass, and aluminum foundries; also 
the following departments: tool room, grinding room, casting 
shop, plating, japanning, tinning, soldering, polishing. 

On June 19th, the board of directors of the Black & Decker 
Manufacturing Company, Towson, Maryland, held its regular 
quarterly meeting for the second quarter of 1924. The usual 
2 per cent dividend on preferred stock as well as a 2 per cent 
dividend on common stock was declared. In addition to main- 
taining the payments of the preferred dividends, the company 


Vol 
has also paid at the rate of 8 per cent per year 
stock. 

The Powell Brass Company, Union avenue 
quette R. R., Grand Rapids, Mich., has been o: 
$50,000 capital stock and will manufacture plumbi 
automotive accessories. It has a plant and has 
ditional equipment. This firm operates the foll: 
ments: brass and aluminum foundries; brass ; 
grinding room, plating, 
lacquering. 


japanning, stamping 
American Sanitary Manufacturing Company, 

manufacturer of pipe, plumbing equipment, etc.. 
a general contract to Bohrer, Dunlevy & Company 
for a l-story addition, 90 x 120 ft., estimated to 
The company is removing the equipment from th 
Northern Brass Company at Waukegan, Ill, r: 
chased, to Abingdon, where a factory addition 
construction. 


General Foundry & Machine Company, Pe. 
3uilding, Pittsburgh, Pa., is taking bids on a gen 
for a l-story foundry, 60 x 76 ft., at McDonald. 
production of brass and bronze castings. A. F. N 
is the company’s engineer. This concern is also 
for equipment and supplies. The following dep 
operated: brass and aluminum foundries; brass n 
tool room, grinding room. 


The Barrett-Cravens Company, of 1328-W. M 
Chicago, Ill, is doubling its present capacity by | 
additional stories. When completed it will be th 
in the world devoted to the manufacture of lift 
portable This additional space has 
necessary, it is stated, by increased business due c! 
new Model “F” Lift-truck brought out the first 
and the new design portable elevator. 

The Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company, M 
Wis., has decided to dispose of the buildings comp: 
No. 5, at St. Louis, acquired in 1918 and will con 
machinery and equipment with the Nos. 1 and 4 
Manitowoc. For the present, no enlargement is « 
at the main works. Most of the equipment ha 
chased for additions made to the plant at Two R 
his firm operates the following departments: sj 
mill, stamping, tinning. 


Baltimore Copper Smelting & Rolling Company, 
sidiary of the American Smelting & Refining Cor 
under consideration, plans for the construction of} 
and rod mill, which will have an initial capacit 
5,000 tons a month. It was stated at the offices o 
pany recently that nothing further than the draw 
the plans had been undertaken and that so far no 
had been placed, but there was little doubt but what 
ect would be carried out. When completed, this 
make the American Smelting & Refining Company 
factor in the metal products market where it now 
with its sheets, which are produced at the plant of 
more Copper Smelting & Rolling Company, at Balti: 


elevators. 








NEW SEAMLESS TUBE MANUFACTURER 





Marvin & Company, Ltd., of America, 30 Chu: 
New York, have begun the manufacture of brass 
tubing, seamless and brazed. This firm, which 
doing a general trading, import and export busi: 
1923, in old and new metals, is affiliated with M. F. ) 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, who manufactures nails, 
and has the largest smelter and refinery in Bi: 
American company will sell its tubing to the 
trade, platers and polishers, chandelier and lighti: 
manufacturers, specializing on small sizes and thin 





BUSINESS TROUBLES 





Royon G. Hess has been appointed receiver for 
Brass Works Company, Sidney, Ohio. The ass 
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re sold to George Trautman, who is now 
is running the plant under the name of th« 
pany. 

Laughlin Company, Inc., manufacturer of tin ware 
ized ware, Brockport, N. Y., has made a voluntary 
of its assets for the benefit of creditors to 


the sole 


Sidney 


Henry 
f Brockport, secretary, Orleans County Trust Com- 
I. D. Kingsbury, Rochester, secretary, Rochester 
n of Credit Men. Liabilities are estimated at $120,- 
ok value of assets $360,000; actual values, slightly 
unt of liabilities. 
eceivership for the Cleveland Brass & Copper Mills, 
eland, Ohio, a friendly suit has been commenced 
title of an injunction enjoining Samuel Burgert as 
n the State Court from proceeding any further in 
of personal property of that company. A temporary 
ng order was granted by agreement, and he is now 
an answer and cross bill in this case, which will 
be tried in the near future. 
eceiver of the Davis Sewing Machine Company has 
rom the Dayton Sewing Machine Company a written 
the purchase of all of the assets in the possession 
of the receiver and the ancillary receivers. If 
said proposition will permit the speedy payment of a 
about 10 per cent to the general creditors with 
, possibility of a small additional dividend. The receiver has 
ommended that if the proposition be accepted a dividend 
uld be ordered paid immediately to general creditors whose 
laims are not in dispute. 
Prior to the appointment of W. H. Creamer, Jr., as receiver 
r the American Metallurgical Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa., 
J. Ryan vs. American Metallurgical 
poration, the United States Shipping Board entered suit 
vainst it to recover the sum of $15,665.13 covering non-per- 
An affidavit 


trol 


pted, 
i 


\ de na of! 


the proceedings of F. 


formance under the.terms of an existing contract. 

defense was filed on behalf, of the defendant. They set 
ip a counterclaim, amounting to $22,804.42. The United 
States Shipping Board has offered receiver, in full settlement 

f all claims, the sum of $900. 

Hayes Brass Foundry, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., has filed with 
the Referee in Bankruptcy June 16th, an offer of composition 
with its creditors at 25 cents on the dollar. The bankrupt’s 
iebts to general creditors amount to $11,609.63 and to priority 
creditors for commissions on sales earned within three months 
if the bankruptcy proceedings to $368.83. Its assets, consist- 
ing of debts due on open accounts amount to $2,826.42 and 
its machinery, tools, equipment, raw materials and office 
fixtures kave been appraised by three disinterested appraisers, 
appointed by the Court at $1,197.50. 

The Syndicate of firms owning the Millholland Machine 
Company, of Indianapolis, Ind., having passed through a 
receivership, the Millholland Company was recently forced 
to liquidate. The plant buildings and equipment were sold 
ind will be devoted to other lines of business. The Gisholt 
Machine Company, Madison, Wis., has purchased the business 
neluding its stock of finished machines, the parts in process, 
good will, trade-marks, patents, patterns, drawings, jigs, tools, 
nxtures, etc., and will continue at Madison, Wis., the manu- 
tacture and sale of Millholland machines. 

Judge John Rellstab in the United States District Court on 
june 28 named Charles H. Baker, treasurer of the State 
Gazette Publishing Company, and Robert K. Bowman, vice- 
president of the Jordan L. Mott Company of Trenton, N. J., 
as receivers for the latter concern. The receivership was 
asked by the Tottenville Copper Company, Inc., of Staten 
island, N. Y., which claimed that the Mott concern had not 
‘ulicient cash to meet debts. The Tottenville Company de- 
Clared in its suit that the Mott Company has in excess $1,700,- 
‘in claims now due against it, and, while the assets are far 
greater than the liabilities, many creditors have threatened 
a eae would result in attachment of the plant’s properties 
and its consequent suspension of operation. 
ne of the clauses in the receivership bill asks a Federal 
Court injunction restraining all creditors of the Mott Com- 
Pr irom instituting any action or suit, or continuing suits 
already started, or attaching any of the defendant company’s 
Proper All creditors, however, are invited to become a 
Partner to the Tottenville suit, providing that they are willing 
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in the 
Says it 18 a 
$48,591.69 for to the 

Phe J. L. Mott Company 
facture and deal in steamfitting 


to share litigation. 


Mott Com, 


ot the 


the 


cxXpcnse 
cre ditor ot 


metals 


sold Trenton 


was organ 
and pluml 

and heaters and other devices and its produ 
in all parts the Phe 
Ol a par value otf divided 


wor ld. 
$6,000,000, 
the 


ot company 
OO) 
In addition to 


have 


into Jf 
Mott Company is 


amount of dec 


stock the dec] 
to 
by first mortgage of all of its real estat 
Mott | 

contracts tor 


| he 


borrow 


bonds outstanding the 000,000 


property 
n claims that the 
numerous 


tenville conce: 
time h; 
profitable 
the 
and to buy 

The company has 


mpany at the 


is the sale of 


figures. Rellst 


bill asks Judge 


receivers to money on the re 


materials and pay wages 

indebtedness 98.000 of 
which sum $1,000,000 held Che Mott 
Company admits the allegations soth 1 rs are under 
a bond of $250,000 each.—( Ac -J 


an 


by va 


is 


COPPER WIRE SPECIFICATIONS 


Che American Society Testing Materials, 1 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., has submitted to th« 

gineering Standards Committe: approval 
Standards, specifications for Hard-Drawn Copp 
dium-Hard-Drawn Copper Wire; and 

nealed Copper Wire. The specifications 
for purity of material, 
strength elongation, specific gravity, 
ity, chemical test methods, packing 


tor 315 Spruce 
L.n- 

\merican 
W ire - Me 


Soft An 
requirement 


\merican 
lor as 
Cinned, 

nelude 


or 


diameter, gaging, finish, tensile 


and conductiy 


1 
electric 


and inspection. 


NEWARK INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION 


Ail kinds of industrial products, from toys to 
hairpins to heavy machinery, are to be bought and sold 
Permanent Industrial Exposition, a national institution, 
to be one of the big business institutions of the industrial city of 
Newark, N, J. work began late in April on a site 
on the city’s principal theroughfare, Broad Street, opposite Lincoln 
Park, for a building which wili house from 700 to 1,000 manu 
facturers’ exhibits. The building will be one of the biggest in 
New Jersey, with a tower 235 feet high, the tallest structure in 
the state. 


trucks and from 
in the 


which is 


Excavation 


As an enterprise which is largely civic in character, the exposi 
tion has been endorsed by the Newark city government 
the boards of trade of Newark and of New Jersey 
to provide the latest word in industrial expositions 
wholesale markets, with showrooms, 
manufacturers can have as much privacy as in 
Information concerning this exposition cat 
Arthur Oliver, 36 Park Place, Newark, N. ] 


and by 
The idea is 
permanent 
and offices 
isolated 
be 


as 
salesrooms where 
locations 


obtained from 


CRUCIBLE MANUFACTURE IN 1923 


Che Department of Commerce announces that, according 
to reports for the Census of Manufactures, 1923, establish 
ments engaged primarily in the manufacture of graphite 
clay crucibles and retorts and glass houss that year 
reported products valued at $3,467,816 with $1, 
969,930 in 1921, or an increase of 76 per cent. The value of 
graphite crucibles and retorts produced in 1923 was reported 
as $2,312,739, the value of clay crucibles and glass house pots 
as $631,464, and the value of other products, such as fire brick, 
common brick, tile, refractory cements 

Of the 17 establishments which reported in 1921, 13 
mitted reports for 1923, 1 was reported idle, 2 having 
gone out of business, and 1 was transferred to another indus 
try classification on account of a chang 
its products. 

The statistics for 1923 and 1921 are summarized in the fol 
lowing statement. The figures for 1923 preliminary and 
subject to such corrections as may be found necessary upon 
further examination of the returns. 
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and 
pots in 


as compar< d 
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SIMPLIFICATION OF BUILDERS’ HARDWARE 
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ill affect the building construction industry of the 
were taken May 20, 1924, when 


representatives of consumers of 


manutacturers, 
builders’ hard 
Division of Simplified 
artment of Commerce, went on record in favor 
in the models and finishes 

and lock trim, butts and hinges and shelf and miscellane 
ous builders’ The reductions as adopted represent 26 
7,000 items manufactured by the leading makers 
hardware 


. ind 


meeting under the auspices of the 
’ractice im the We} 

wholesale reductions numbers of sizes, 
hardware 
per cent of thi 
of builders’ 

Estimates presented at the meeting by I. J. Fairchild, of the 
of Standards, who has spent a number of 
of the problems of the builders’ hardware manu- 


United States Bureau 
months in a study 
facturers, placed the amount to be spent in this item of construction 
at $90,000,000 for 1924. He pointed out that in 27 states the 
building March sum of $386,483,000, of 
which an average of two per cent, or $7,730,000 will be spent on 
[hese permits, he said, were divided as fol- 
lows: residences, 53 per cent; educational and other public and 
semi-public huildings 16% per cent; and 
industrial, 5 per cent 

The recommendations for eliminations were based on studies of 
sales records of the principal manufacturers by 
committee which appointed in November, 1922, when the 
reduction of variety was first brought to a focus. This 
committee included William A, Heizmann of Reading, Pa., chair- 
man, G. L. Sargent, chairman of a sub-cummittee on locks, A. C. 
McKinnie, chairman of a sub-committee on butts, H. A. Taylor, 
chairman of a sub-committee on shelf and miscellaneous hardware, 
and 45 other members of large manufacturing firms. 
his sub-committee, Mr 
reductions 


permits tor reached a 


builders’ hardware 


business, 15 per cent; 


a special advisory 
was 


excess 


Keporting for 


in the 


Sargent stated that one 
which had made its recommended elimi- 
nations seem proportionately small, compared with other industries, 
had been the effeet of climatic variances on the products. He 
announced outstanding recommendations of the 
sub-comniittee was*the reduction of finishes to 29 as against from 
50 to 100, which had been formerly used. 

The meeting voted tha: 


lactor 


that one the 


consider future 
Heizmann of 
A. Taylor 


New Britain, Conn., 


a standing committee t 

progress toward eliminations should include W. A 
Reading, Pa., G. L. Sargent ot New Haven, Conn., H 
of New Britain, ¢ McKinnie of 
H. P. Sheets of polis, Ind., Arthur May of Washington, 
John Donnan of Richmond, Va., LeRoy Kern of New York, Paul 
E. Holden of Washington, F. J. Schlink of New York and H., G. 
Garlock of New York. | ther with I, J. Fairchild of the United 
St Bureau as representing the 


tates interests of all 


group 


Review of the Wrought Metal 


Written for The Metal Industry by J. J. 


Juty 1, 1924. 


Che decreasing volume of business which has been reported 


by the 


reflected 


has been 
this, the 


in the price of copper and the general pessimistic feel- 


various industries throughout the country 


in the metal trade. As evidence of further 
dec lin 
ing throughout th brass and copper industry are cited. 


There are only a few lines throughout the entire industry 
Most of the 
copper mills are time and with 
Many of the largest mills are running four 
days a week, and the competition is cut-throat in its character. 

In their desperate effort to get business to keep their mills 
running, even on a short time basis that has been adopted, 
the various brass and copper manufacturers have been quoting 
prices which have reduced the spread between raw materials 
and finished products to a level which has not existed since 
the very thin days of 1921. The industry is passing through 
one of those depressing periods in which the buyers may dic- 
tate, with the result that the only person who is getting any 
benefit out of the entire situation is the consumer. It has not 
been demonstrated that the price-cutting operation has con- 
tributed anything to swell the total tonnage of business placed, 


which are exempt from this general depression. 
and ll 


reduced 


brass running on short 


crews 


WHITEHEAD, President of the Whitehead 





PLATING SALESMEN’S ASSOCIA 


\bout twenty-five men engaged actively 
plating craft met at 4 P. M. Thursday, July 
Room, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. The 
meeting was to take steps toward unifying tl! 
this industry. Many of the most prominent m 
nent engaged in selling, addressed the meeting 
of views benefitting everybody present. 

In order to go into the matter thorough], 
association suitable, it was decided that each ; 
appointed a committee of one to ascertain what 
salesman wants. This committee of the whok 
Hotel Mount Ro 
Canada, the evening before opening of the co; 
next year. 


a dinner to be given at the 


The temporary organization consists of Wilfr 
Greensburg, Pa., chairman: John C. Oberende: 
ington. Blvd., Ill., secretary. Inforn 
had as to the progress of the fellowship club 
from either of the above men. 


Chicago, 








METAL STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS 





Par 
\luminum Company of America $100 
American Hardware Corporation 
Anaconda Copper 
sristol Brass 
Nickel, com 
Nickel, pfd 


Silver, com 


International 
International 
International 
International Silver, pid. 
National 
National 
National 
New 


Rome 


Enameling & Stamping 
Lead 
Lead Company, pfd 
Zinc. 


Brass & Copper... 


Company, com 
Jersey 


Scoville Manufacturing Company, new 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, new.. 


Corrected by J K. 


Busines 


Metal Products Company of Ney 


but nevertheless the price-cutting prevails to 
is much greater than anything that has been 
the trade for many years. There are a few brig! 
and there, throughout the industry, due perhaps 
electrical equipment contracts that have recently 
but as a general rule, it is acknowledged that mx 
operations are being conducted at a loss. It is 
an expression of opinion, founded on any degt 

as to how long this unhealthy condition is lik 
although some of the important factors in th: 
rather timidly, the belief that conditions may s 
ward normal some time in the Fall. Those 
this belief base their ideas on the political situat: 
are inclined to express this view as a hope rat 
opinion. It is pointed out that the consumers, n 
and jobbers have very little stock on their shel 
there would be a very rapid response all alon 
anything that looks like a return to an active 
situation is not hopeless by any means as there 
amount of business moving all the while, but th 
producing facilities of ‘the various mills requi 
volume of tonnage in order to keep all of the 
around, and this tonnage is not at the present off 
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other lines of the metal .business covering nickel- 
nickel and Monel metal, together with the various 
s, there has been, of course, a noticeable slump in 
vith general business conditions, although in pure 
Monel metal this has not extended to anything 
roportions noted in the brass and the copper line. 

come recent heavy installations of Monel metal in the hotel 

and restaurant lines have been responsible for a large con- 
sumption of this metal. Notable among those recently com- 
oleted are the installation in the Cafe Savarin, Pershing Square 

Building, New York; the new lunch room in the Statler Hotel, 

Ruffalo, New York, and a complete Monel equipment installed 

in the cafeteria of the Prudential Life Insurance Company, 

Newark, N. J. 
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In the last named installation, all of the tables, as well as 
hoods and complete trim, both in the restaurant itself and in 
the kitchen equipment are of Monel metal. 
many installations of a _ similar 
country. 


This is typical ot 
character throughout the 

A seasonal recession in the business of nickel alloys in such 
forms as resistance wire and similar items has been noted, 
but it is expected that with the passing of the Summer months 
the business in this line will be restored to a normal basis, 
if indeed it does not surpass anything which has heretofore 
been known. The enormous expansion of electrical house- 
hold utensils, in which nickel alloys are used for resistance 
wires has been responsible for intensive developments in this 
field. 








Metal Market Review 
Written for The Metal Industry by METAL MAN 





COPPER 
Jury 1, 1924. 

The copper market slumped slightly during June. In the 
local market prices declined about half a cent a pound to a 
basis of 1234 cents for electrolytic, which is somewhat lower 
than the present level of quotations. London cables reflected 
further depression abroad, with a drop of £2 5s per ton for 
wirebars in the foreign market. During the last thirty days 
trading has been fairly active with some recovery in prices at 
the month end. 

Consumers, however, are unwilling to accumulate any very 
large surplus stocks until the situation becomes more settled. 
There is some falling off in domestic consumption from the 
peak rate of a few months ago, but increased requirements 
are expected during the last half of the year. The statistical 
situation is more favorable than market prices indicate. Re- 
finery copper production in May came to 226,000,000 pounds, 
being 4,000,000 pounds more than tota! shipments, foreign and 
for that month. Stocks of refined on June 1 
amounted to 225,000,000 pounds. They compare with 311,- 
(0,000 pounds on January 1, 1924, or 86,000,000 pounds less 
than at beginning of year. 

\ccording to government statement of final statistics the 
total production of new refined copper in 1923 by North and 
South American producers and imported metal amounted to 
2,140,546,843 pounds, compared with 1,358,659,101 pounds in 
1922. Total refined withdrawn for domestic account was 
1,300,473,331 pounds last year against 896,633,833 pounds in 
year. Stocks of copper in producers hands on 
January 1, 1924, amounted to 264,000,000 pounds of refined 
ind 432,000,000 pounds of material in process of refining. 

The market on July Ist closed steady at around 12% cents 
for electrolytic refined. Demand in fair volume for both 
domestic account and export. 


domestic 


revious 


ZINC 


Trade in the zine market continued dull recently and volume 
of purchases were not large enough to create any stiffer prices. 
Values at the outset of this month are on the basis of 5.80 
cents E. St. Louis and 6.15 cents New York. Zinc, like copper, 
is suffering from over-production. Average price at E. St. 
Louis in May was 5.78 cents, or nearly a cent a pound below 
the average in May of last year. Stocks of smelters are large 
and at present selling prices cost of production is close to 
market figures. Dullness holds sway and there is little in 
sight to stimulate values. 


TIN 


There was a distinct recovery in the tin market during June 
from the depression which was a conspicuous feature in May. 
The New York price of Straits tin on June 30th was 44% cents 
and compared with opening price of 407% cents on June 2nd. 
Price in the London market during the same period advanced 
£12 10s Od per ton. At the beginning of July the trend of 
market was still upward. The rising prices were accomplished 
under the leadership of London operators. 


The upturn in prices abroad created more local interest, 
with some increase of confidence here and a willingness among 
dealers to trade in a moderate way at advancing prices. Con- 
sumers, however, have not displayed pronounced interest. 
Dealers and consumers alike seem inclined to take a conserva 
tive attitude to the market, and this course appears to be the 
natural one in view of the fact that New York spot stocks on 
July lst show a large increase. 

American stocks of tin on June 30th amounted to 4,067 tons, 
of which 3,507 tons were in New York warehouses. Domestic 
deliveries of foreign tin during June were 4,310 tons, as com- 
pared with 5,240 tons during May. During the first half of 
this year American deliveries of imported tin have amounted 
to a total of 35,440 tons, against 37,664 tons during the first 
half of 1923, a decrease of 2,224 tons. The large increase in 
warehouse stocks on June 30th is a subject of special comment 
in trade circles as they show an increase of 1,947 tons over 
May 30th figures and 3,115 tons more than on April 30th. 
In addition to the large supplies on spot in New York there 
are 5,782 tons afloat. 


LEAD 


in lead remains moderate and 
prices hold up to the level of 7 cents New York and 6.70 cents 
E. St. Louis delivery. Stocks 
heavy at present, but supplies sufficient to 
recent demand. Production is maintained on a 
and unless business expands in the next few weeks there is 
no prospect of any pronounced development to justify ex 
pectation of higher market values in the immediate 
July came in without any definite indications of fresh buying 
interest on a large scale. Supplies are considerable and ample 
for all nearby requirements. Tone of market is easy and 
should selling pressure develop, new business would probably 
have to be booked at concessions. 


Current business on a scale 


are not considered unduly 


are take of 


care 


large scale 


tuture 


ALUMINUM 


There is a fair demand for spot aluminum, but buying 
forward delivery is on a restricted scale. Sales in Detroit have 
been comparatively few and for small shipments. 
activity is looked for in the automotive industry 
brisker demand for domestic and imported metal is expected 
Prices hold up remarkably steady on the basis of 28 
for 99 per cent plus for virgin aluminum and 2614 @ 27 
for 98-99 per cent metal. Spot aluminum is quoted at 
29 cents for 99 per cent plus quality, delivered terms. The 
leading producer is understood to be taking regular orders from 
domestic customers. 


Increased 


when a 


cents 


cents 


suyers are specially interested in foreign 
developments as a guide in making new contracts. 


ANTIMONY 


Demand for antimony lately has been quiet and market 
dull. Market prices show little change for several weeks, and 
conditions are not encouraging for improvement. Chinese 
holders are inclined to relax their ideas and if possible meet 
buyers. Cable offers of antimony regulus of 99 per cent pure 
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iote 6 cents c. i. f. for shipment of round 
little new 
also easy, with 


about 8% 


prompt 
demand narrow and 
European markets are 
pot carload lots quote 
New York bi: 


| quantity. 
Domestic business is re- 
downward 


duty 


port d. 


) 
tendency cents paid 


equ. ] to 
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iSIs 


QUICKSILVER 


of large lot buying recently and 
Orders fell sharply and prices have 
pound flasks. The 


demand would change 


There 


result is easier 


has been an absence 
prices. 
ded to $73 to $74 per 75 


was £13. 


London quo- 


New soon trend ot 


tatistical position is considered good. 


PLATINUM 


$116 an ounce 
small 
moderately. 


slightly 


Re cent 


narket firmer at for refined 


buying was to 


tries buy 


cover requirements, 


the usual indus only 


SILVER 


bullion 
high of 67 


silver has reacted to 6534 
cents. \ 
Russia has developed in all 
to be 


currency 


et situation for 
minting de 
leading markets. Many 
the Soviet Government, 
is expected to provide a 
country and other 
large buyer of 
country for th 
$42,928,841 


cents from the recent new 


mand for 
millions of coins are minted for 
and this 
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large 
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months of this 
compared with $21,679,462 for 


policy 
this 
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new 
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has also been a silver 
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corresponding period last year. Exports ars 

nearly 75,000,000 ounces for first half of this 

less than 50,000,000 ounces first half of 
OLD METALS 


metals is on a 


last ye 


limited s 
considerable tonnag: 
within recent weeks. Old brass 
supply to meet current needs 
material is moving rather slowly. Aluminum 
to be in demand at prices 
handle to advantage. The range of 
copper and lead has affected the quotational 
sponding extent. Current market 
are about 10c@10'%c for heavy 
for crucible copper, 8! 
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"WATERBURY “AVERAGE 





Lake Copper—Average for 1923, 14.97 9—Jar 
—February, 13.125—March, 13.875—April, 13 
—June, 12.75. 

Brass Mill Zinc—Average for 1923, 
5—February, 7.50—March, 7.25 
6.00. 


7.479 
—April, 


7 
4 .& 


June, 


7.00 








Daily Metal Mii for the Month of June. 1924 


Records of Daily, Highest Lowest and Average 











Copper (f. 0, b. Ref.) ¢/Ib. Duty Free...... 
wake (Delivered) 
Electrolytic 
Casting 

Zinc (f. o. b. St L.) &/Ib. 
Prime Western 
Brass Special 

Tin (f. o. b. N. ¥.) o/b 
Straits 
Pig 99% .. , 

Lead (f. o. b. St. L. 

Aluminum c/Ib. 

Nickel c/Ib. 
Ingot- 


pay Free 
41.125 
40.625 
) o/lb. 62S 
Duty 5e/ 
Duty 3c/lb 
Internat. Nick. 
Outside Spot 
Electrolytic (Internat. 
Ni.—99.80 contam, impur. 
Brit.-Amer. Nick. C 
Ni.—98.50 contam. 
Antimony (J. & Ch.) c/lb. Duty 2c/Ib 
Silver c/oz. Troy Duty Free 


Platinum $/oz. Troy Duty Free 


Duty 2%c/lIb 


28.00 








Copper (f. o. b Ref.) c/Ib 
Lake (Delivered) 
Electrolytic 
Casting 

Zinc (f. o. b. St. 

Prime Western 
Brass Special 

Tin (f. o. b. N. Y.) naan 
Straits 
pete bap Seige: 

Lead ae o b. St. L.) e/ib. 

Aluminum c/Ib. Duty 5c/Ib 

Nickel c/Ib. Duty 3c/Ib.... 
Ingot—Internat. Nick. Co 

Outside Spot .. 
Electrolytic (Internat. N 
Ni.—99.80 contam, impur 
Brit.-Amer. Nick. Corp........... 
Ni.—98.50 contam. impur.—.80. 

Antimony (J. & Ch.) c/Ib. Duty 2e/Ib 

Silver c/oz. Troy Duty Free.. 


Platinum $/oz. Troy Duty eh 


. Duty Free 


43.125 
42.625 
6.90 


Duty 2%c/Ib..... 


28.00 


42.625 

6.80 
28.00 
28 


— 
«/ 


30 
22 

8 so 
66.00 
116 








Metal Prices for July 7, 


1924 





Copper: Lake, 12.625. Electrolytic, 
Zinc: Prime Western, 5.80. Brass Special, 
Tin: Straits, 44.125. Pig, 99%, 43.625. 


Lead: 6.70. Aluminum, 28.00. Antimony, 8.35 


12.35. Casting, 12.15. 


5.90. 


Nickel: Ingot, Internat. Nickel Co., 28. 
Electrolytic, Internat. Nick. Co., 30. Brit. Am. 
Quicksilver, flask, 75 lbs., $74. , oz. 

Platinum, oz. Troy, $116. Gold, 





Wuts 


Tro: 


Troy, $20. 
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Metal Prices, July 7, 1924 





INGOT METALS AND ALLOYS 






















8 RS eee 9 told 

P +. Rees » catia as Gy amen ate 1034toll 
aeaiee Tre. GEE ga we svc cw dnee aged eo ee 12 tol3 
ee eee ee $2.40to$2.50 
Cadmium 2... eee cece eee ec e cece ewer e eee neeeeeeees 60 to65 
Casting Aluminum NN ob nana date caehoes o56 21 t to24 
Cobalt 97% PUTE 2... cere rece cere eccncerenecveces $2.75 
Manganese Bronze Castings.........-.e+seeeseereees 22 to35 
Manganese Bronze SEE” « cidttte Sas Wace Wale she Baie ¥ o/c. ll tol6 
Manganese Bronze Forging........-..+-.++++eessees 33 to42 
Manganese Copper, 307%........+02sseeeeeeseereeess 28 to45 
Parsons Manganese Bronze Ingots.............+++.. 18%tol9% 
Phosphor Bronze ......--.-.-. beste eeeee ene eeeeeees mi —_ 
Phosphor Copper, guaranteed 15%...........-+++++. 17%4to20 
nosphor Copper, guaranteed 10%..........--++++++ 17 to20 
Phosphor Tin, guaranteed DO, Fate t pa ee tne es 0 to55 
Phosphor Tim, mo guarantee ........---.seeeeeeeees 49 to50 
Silicon Copper, 10%...........-- according to quantity 28 to35 








OLD METALS 




















Ta > ot Bin tie a 
suying Prices Selling Prices 














10,tol10% Heavy Cut Copper............... ...12 tol2% 
10 'tol0™% SL Seer. eee 1034toll 
RR no 5 65 v0.01 ot mpies 0.9'0 a8 6 8%4to 9 

8 ‘to 81%4 Heavy Machine Comp. .............. 10 tol0% 
CE GE RUIN SUUMIOG Lac dt cer ce cicceeeccccv es 8 to 8% 
sY%4to DRE EIOMOE, igs pe. dap c.e.s0.. hans dweiweiee 6Yto 634 
6.to 634 No. 1 Yellow Brass Turnings......... 7Y4to 8 
7y,to 8 Oe eS. ee .. 9 to 9% 
6 EE a. swicki GR 00 whi Wess eee 63% 

} NN ee ere 3% 

g Scrap Aluminum Turnings...........10 

154tol6 Scrap Aluminum, cast alloyed........16% 

18 Scrap Aiuminum, sheet (new)........20 
25 NE os. . os 0cws abe o wwdne 27 

12 a OS ge: a eee 14 

18 Old Nickel 













BRASS MATERIAL—MILL SHIPMENTS 


Muntz or Yellow Metal Rod........ eye 14%c net base 
Above are for 100 lbs. or more in one order 

















In effect June 18, 1924. 
To customers who buy 5,000 Ibs. or more in one order. 


















’ Net base per lb. any 

High Brass Low Brass Bronze 
Sheet Ee, aaa $0.16%4 $0.18 $0.20 
Wire .. pee. 2d she 1634 18% .20Y% 
Rod es. oo 14 18% 2034 
Dramea tubene@ = ........... ME ie Sawer ss 29% 
Open seam tubing........ 24% voip 29% 
\ngles and channels...... 27% png 32% 











To customers who buy less than 5,000 Ibs. in one order. 
Net base per Ib.-- 
High Brass Low Brass 








—", 









Bronze 


a ee eee $0.17%4 $0.19 $0.21 

WEE |. en fad sca cs 17% 19% 21% 
Red... sierwes weews 6 ees «5 1934 21% 
Brazed tubing ........... eee eee. oss 3034 
Upen seam tubing........ - ee a 30% 
\ngles and channels...... (| eS an 3334 








SEAMLESS TUBING 






















Sheat] ing 


SCCRS CCK E cos ce esses eee sebbwesoeoe 17! 4c 








Brass 20% c ‘to 21%c net base. 
Copper, 2134¢ to 2234¢ net base. 

TOBIN BRONZE AND MUNTZ METAL 
oe a a ee 184 net base 
Muntz or Yellow Metal Sheathing (14” x 48”). 16%c net base 
Muntz or Yellow Rectangular Sheets. other 


net base 


Mill shipments (hot rolled) . 
From stock 


18! c to 2k net base 


> to 21%c net bas 





BARE COPPER WIRE—CARLOAD LOTS 
1476c 








to 15%c net base. 








SOLDERING ‘COPPERS — 





order wi : 18! ( 
in One order.... ; 19% 


300 Ibs. and over in one 
100 lbs. to 200 ibs. 


net bas 


net base 








ZINC SHEET | 





Duty, sheet, 15%. Cents per lb 




















Carload lots, standard sizes and gauges, at mill, 9'%4c basis 
less 8 per cent discount. 

Le UN NSS ile olis vais dwsldcitd s vbd's 1034c net base 
Open casks, jobbers’ prices.............. 114c to 11%c net base 
ALUMINUM SHEET . AND COIL 
\luminum sheet, 18 ga., base price........ 4 Jagd r 40¢. 
Aluminum coils, 24 ga., base price..... .36.70¢. 
re te ae: ee . .38-40e. 
NICKEL SILVER (NICKELENE) 

Net Base Prices 
Grade “A” Nickel Silver Sheet Metal 
Were) SIUM oat as baer he caibe ocr vvcacecccs » 2c 
15% DP aahip v RAR aah cha eiebeeweees ASA 
| a See eee ey oe ee 2534 











RR a ero eT 2 
RR Sa eer 30% 
18% pth PC a ae a ee 33 
MONEL METAL 

MRS Sk EER ns ee ee eae ae eae ae 32 
I Si hdiieti ee eRe ods Des ch und Choke coach oe sccscrceac,. 32 
ET AS ee 40 
ES a 48 
Se I I nn os acne vbbervens 42 








BLOCK TIN SHEET AND BRITANNIA METAL 


Block Tin Sheets—18” wide or less. No. 26 B. & S. Gauge or 
thicker, 100 Ibs. or moré, 10c. over Pig Tin. 40 to 100 Ibs., 15e. 
over 25 to 50 Ibs., 17c. over, less than 35 Ibs., 25c. over. 

No. 1 Britannia—18” wide or less. No. 26 B. & S. Gauge or 
thicker, 500 Ibs. or over, 8c. over N. Y. tin price; 100 Ibs. to 500 
Ibs., 10c. over Pig Tin. 50 to 100 lIbs., 15c. over, 25 to 50 Ibs., 
20c. over, less than 25 tbs., 25c. over. Above prices f. 0. b. mill, 














SILVER SHEET 





Rolled silver anodes .999 fine are 











quoted at from 68%(c. to 
703%4c. per Troy ounce, depending upon quantity. 
Rolled sterling silver 66%4c.. to 68%4c 
NICKEL ANODES 
oe. Via A oe ee 37 Ac.-39ic. 
Pk | Se ee Plo eee 40c.—-42c. 


95 to 97% purity 
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METAL INDUSTRY 


Supply Prices, July 7, 1924 





These are manufacturers’ quantity prices and based on aver- 


age New York delivery points. 





Acetone 
Acid— 
Boric (Boracic) Crystals 


Hydrochloric (Muriatic) Tech., 20 deg., Carboys. ‘Ib. 


Hydrochloric, C. P., 20deg., Carboys 
Hydrofluoric, 30%, bbis 

Nitric, 36 deg. Carboys 

Nitric, 42 deg. Carboys 

Sulphuric, 66 deg. Carboys 


Aicohol— 


Denatured in bbls 


Alum— 


Powdered, Barrels 
Aluminum sulphate, commercial tech 
Aluminum chloride solution in carboys 


Ammonium— 
Sulphate, tech, Barrels...... i cian: Kak Seated dae 
Sulphocyanide 

Argols, white, see Cream of Tartar 

Arsenic, white, Kegs 

Asphaltum 


Blue Vitriol, see Copper Sulphate. 

Borax Crystals (Sodium Biborate), Barrels 

Calcium Carbonate (Precipitated Chalk) 

Carbon Bisulphide, Drums 

Ce Grey Os ebb casey Sncpesveleses Ib. 

Cobalt ‘Chloride 

Copper— 
Acetate 
Carbonate, 
Cyanide 
Sulphate, Barrels ; 

Copperas (Iron Sulphate, bbl.)................... Ib. 

Corrosive Sublimate, see Mercury Bichloride. 

Cream of Tartar, Crystals (Potassium bitartrate) . .1b. 


Barrels 


Flint, powdered 
Fluor-spar (Calcic fluoride) 
Fusel Oil 
Gold Chloride 
Gum— 
Sandarac 
Shellac 
Iron, Sulphate, see Copperas, bbl 
Lead Acetate (Sugar of Lead) 
Yellow Oxide (Litharge) 
Mercury Bichloride (Corrosive Sublimate) 
Nickel— 
Carbonate Dry 
Chloride, 100 Ib. lots 
Salts, single bbls 
Salts, double, bbl 
PUR. piicnisectsrned PS Bhd ptinddeeciccess Ib. 
Phosphorus—Duty free, according to quantity 
Potash, Caustic Electrolytic 88-92% fused, drums. . 


15-16% 


12 
02 
08 
08 
.06 
07 
02 


30-.35 
50-.55 


04 

044 
02% 
0614 


03% 
65 


27 
16 
35 
& 


Potassium Bichromate, casks 
Carbonate, 80-85%, casks 
Cyanide, 165 lb. cases, 94-96% 
Pumice, ground, bbls 
Quartz, powdered 
Rosin, bbls 
Rouge, nickel, 100 Ib. lots 
Silver and Gold 
Sal Ammoniaé (Ammonium Chloride) in casks... .Ib 
Silver Chloride, dry z 
SE ot: dion abe eb odtinMRCUAs o'ced vhs + ¢Kbaihe cea. 07 
werereme: 100. ounce lobe... «camees. ccsdcis.ss.. oz 
Soda Ash, 58%, bbls 
Sodium— 
Biborate, see Borax (Powdered), bbls...... 
Cyanide, 96 to 98%, 100 tbs.................... lb 
Hyposulphite, kegs 
Nitrate, tech. bbls 
Phosphate, tech., bbls 
Silicate (Water Glass) bbls 
Sulpho Cyanide 
Soot, Calcined 
Sugar of Lead, see Lead Acetate 
Sulphur (Brimstone) bbls 
Zim Ghberide, 100. I. ems oo occ cece beetie cess 


Wax— 


Bees, white ref. bleached 
Yellow, No. 


Whiting, Bolted 

Zinc, Carbonate, bbls 
Chloride, 600 Ib. lots 
Cyanide 
Sulphate, bbls. 





COTTON BUFFS 





Open buffs, per 100 sections (nominal). 
12 inch, 20 ply, 64/68, cloth...................... 
14 inch, 20 ply, 64/68, cloth 
12 inch, 20 ply, 84/92, cloth 
14 inch, 20 ply, 84/92, cloth 
12 inch, 20 ply, 88/96, cloth base 
a ee ee base, 85 
Sewed Buffs, per lb., bleached and unbleached......base, ‘ 


base 
base 
base, 


base, 





FELT WHEELS 





Price Per Lb. 
Less Than 
100 Lbs. 
2.75 
2.85 
3.15 

3.75 


300 Lbs 
and Uver 


Diameter—10” to 16” 
“ 6” 8” and over 16” 

6” to 24” 

6" to 24” 
4” to 6” Y%" to 3” 4.75) 
Under 4” Y%" to 3” 5.35 


Grey Mexican or French Grey—10c. less per Ib. thar 
above. Odd sizes, 50c. advance. 


1” to 3” 
1” to 3” 
Over 3” 
%" to 1” 


Any 





